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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Selections from the American Poets, with some 

Introductory Remarks. 12mo. pp. 357. Dub- 

lin, 1834, Wakeman; London, Simpkin and 

Marshall, and Groombridge; Edinburgh, 

Frazer and Co. 
Tus is an interesting volume, as it contains 
specimens of what has been achieved in poetry 
by many of our brethren on the other coast of 
the ocean. With the preface, however, we can 
by no means agree ; and we consider it to be a 
pity that such a collection should not have been 
introduced to the world by a very different and 
able essay on the subject of American poetry 
and pogts. - Many of the latter whose names 
and pfoductions appear in this book have re- 
ceived from us that attention which was due to 
them, whether published in England, or, in the 
kind fellowship of literature, sent to us from 
their native birth-place.. Our task is, there- 
fore, reduced in extent; and, when we have 
said a few words on the prefatory ‘‘ remarks,” 
one or two quotations will suffice to illustrate it. 

‘“* We shall perceive (says the editor, in en- 
deavouring to account for the non-appearance 
of any great epic* work in America), from 
examining the situation of the American people, 
that it is less attributable to a dearth of poetic 
talent than to a combination of circumstances 
prejudicial to its development; and we shall 
perliaps conclude, from an inspection of. the 
specimens here collected, that American intel- 
lect is not incapable of producing poetry of a 
very high order, and of adapting its energies 
to the successful prosecution of even the most 
difficult enterprises of imaginative genius.” 
But two pages on he refutes his own hypothesis, 
and expresses a hope “‘ that these specimens 
will not be uninteresting of.the poetry of a 
country where the elements of visible nature 
afford altogether a different local habitation for 
the poet’s thoughts. The wide prairie, with 
its ‘ wild flock that never needs a fold’—the 
“world of lakes,’ with its bright expanse of 
waters—the high-roads of the future commerce 
of the world, where the navies of the earth might 
struggle for disputed possession, but where now, 

* With tawny limb, 
And belt and beads in sunlight glistening, 
The aavege urges on his skiff, like wild bird on the 


the interminable wood, with its savage inmates 
and aboriginal population, where 
* The forest hero, trained to wars, 


Quivered and plumed, and lithe, and tall, 
And seamed with glorious scars, 


Walks forth amid his reign to dare 

The wolf, and grapple with the bear,’— 
the legendary lore and romance of Indian life— 
the savage exploits of Indian warfare—the cha- 
racteristics of their different tribes — the fierce 
valour of the Peguods, the terror and scourge 
of the early colonists—the number and strength 
of the Mohecans, Pokanokets, and Narragan- 
setts, and the mystic superstitions of the Iro- 
quois. The tide, again, of emigration, rushing 
with all the indomitable force of human enter- 


.,* The Columbiad is able, but not immortal. Others, 
if they exist, have not impressed our memoir, Ed. le G. 








prise into the hitherto impregnable fastnesses 
of nature’s wild domains, to haunts where stood 
the Indian hamlet— 
* Look now abroad! another race has fill’d 

These populous borders—wide the wood recedes, 

And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are till’d ; 

The land is full of harvests and green meads ; 

Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds, 

Shine disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 

Their virgin waters ; ‘the full region leads 

New colonies forth that tow’rd the western seas, 

Spread like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees,’ 
such themes as these, it is hoped, will be found 
more than an adequate exchange for the tamer 
beauties of a less luxuriant and various climate, 
and an over-civilised and cultivated lahd.”’ 

Why, here are all the elements of the greatest 
poetry set above those which belong to countries 
where the most immortal works have been pro- 
duced! Here are a multitude of meet nurses 
for poetic children ; and we cannot understand 
how the writer fancies he has maintained his 
first quoted position. But, in truth, it is parrot- 
reasoning, not reason — a mathematical ‘* In- 
troduction”’ of X.Y.Z. instead of A.B.C. No- 
thing is more certain than that the poet is born, 
not made; but if external circumstances have, 
as they really have, a strong influence in de- 
veloping the heaven-given faculty, where could 
it receive more potent excitement than in the 
new world, with its primeval and gigantic 
forests, its wildernesses untrodden by the foot 
of man, its rivers of so interminable a course 
that the navigator might fancy the order of 
nature was reversed and they never reached 
the sea, its boundless prairies, and its romantic 
and heroic aborigines? These might inspire 
poetry in a Crockett or Uncle Jonathan ; and it 
is absurd to talk of American genius being re- 
pressed by any “ combinations prejudicial to its 
development.” But the fact is, that America 
has done enough to vindicate her imaginative 
and creative character. She is but half a 
century old herself,—and. it is not half cen- 
turies that produce Homers, Virgils, Dantes, 
Tassos, Camoesns, Goethes, Spensers, and Mil- 
tons. Let us bide our time, and we shall see. 
The civilised earth is very apt to average itself 
every where and in every way. 

Again, the writer says at his close, in favour 
of the poems he has selected, and. again we 
are at issue with his argument,—‘* While 
any one of them will be found more or less 
to participate in the common advantages and 
disadvantages of a new country, and an in- 
fant literature, all, it is trusted, will be equally 
judged to be worthy of the praise of talent of 
no inferior order; and the editor would express 
the hope that the unprejudiced reader will not 
be slow to feel and admit that this work has 
added to the sterling poetical literature of the 
English language.” 

How should it occur that the very mention 
of ** the English language”’ did not remind the 
writer that. the literature of America was no 
more “ infant’? than that language, all whose 
stores are unlocked to the American, as to the 
Briton, with the milk he draws from his mo- 
ther’s breast? Is Shakespeare less known in 
New York than in York ; or Pope less read in 





Boston, Massachusets, ‘than in ‘Boston, Lin. 
colnshire? Nay, are the volumes of Moore, 
Scott, or Byron, to be found more frequently in 
Cunnemara than’ Kentucky ? We guess not ; 
and would go the whole hog on the contrary. 
But farewell to. criticising this mere prose 
‘* something by way of,” when something very 
excellent might have been, and would have 
been, done, had not the getting out of publica. 
tions for the market so generally superseded 
the production of sterling literature.— We shall 
now. enumerate the authors who furnish the 
pleasant chaplet, and present our readers with 
two of their pieces, which we choose because 
they are most American and. least English. 
The contributions are levied on Bryant, nearl 
50 pages; Dana, above 30; J. G. Percival, 
about 30; Brainard, 10; Lydia Sigourney, 15; 
H.W. Longfellow, 10; J. Pierpont, 10;. Willis, 
20; Whittier, 8; Peabody, 8; Lucretia David- 
son, 7; Halleck, 4; Wiltox, 7; Norton, 3; 
Sprague, 2; Hillhouse, 8; M*‘Lellan, juni, 
Doane, J. Neal, H. Pickering, R. Dawes; Mrs. 
Hale, Irving; S. Graham,’ Paulding, Everett, 
Mellen, Rockwell, S. Woodworth, Mrs.. Gil- 
man,. Lewis, Louisa: Smith, Dwight, : Hannah 
Gould, Eastburn, Flint, Goodrich, Thatcher, 
Nichols, and Eckhard, each a page or two; and © 
the rest anonymous. 
From the latter we select our examples, and 
with them recommend the volume to thepublic 
as One of much literary and. poetical interest. 
** Geehale ;'an Indian Lament. 
The blackbird is singing on Michigan’s shore, 
As sweetly and gaily as ever before; i 
For he knows to his mate he at pleasure can hie, 
And the dear little brood she is teaching to fly. 
The sun looks as ruddy, and rises as bright, 
And reflects o’er our mountains as beamy a light, 
As it ever reflected, or ever expressed, y 
When my skies were the bluest, my dreams were the best. 
The fox and the panther, both beasts of the night, 
Retire to their dens on the gleaming of light, 
And they spring with a free and a sorrowless track, 
For they know that their mates are expecting them back. 
Each bird, and each beast, it is blessed in degree— 
All nature is cheerful, all happy, but me. 
I will go to my tent, and lie down in despair; 
I will paint me with black, and will sever my hair; 
I will sit off the shore, where the hurricane blows, 
And reveal to the god of the tempest my woes; 
I will weep for a season, on bitterness fed, . 
For my kindred are gone to the hills of the dead ; 
But they died not by hunger, or lingering decay— 
The steel of the white man hath swept them away. 
The snake-skin, that once I so sacredly wore, 
I will toss with disdain to the storm-beaten shore: 
Its charms I no longer obey or invoke; 
Its spirit hath left me, its spell is now broke. 
I will raise up my voice to the source of the light; 
I will dream on the wings of the bluebird at night; 
I will speak to the spirits that whisper in leaves, 
And that minister balm to the bosom that grieves; 
And will take a new Manito—such as shall seem 
To be kind and propitious in every dream. 
O, then I shall banish these cankering sighs, 
And tears shall no longer gush salt from my eyes; 
I shall wash from my face every cloud-coloured stain; 
Red—red shall alone on my visage remain ! 
I will dig up my hatchet, and bend my oak-bow; 
By night and by day I will follow, the foe; 
Nor lakes shall impede me, nor mountains, nor snows;— 
His blood can alone give my spirit repose. 
They came to my cabin when heaven’ was black : 
I heard not their.coming, I knew notheir track; 
But I saw, by the light oftheir blazing fusees, 
‘They were people engender’d beyond the big seas: 
My wife and my children—O; spare me the tale !— 
For who is there Jeft that is'kin to’ Geehale!” 
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«© Philip of Mount Hope. 
way ! I will not hear 
t death or vengeance now; 
jes, I swear 
x shall never learn to bow! 
I will not hear a word of peace, 

Nor in friendly grasp a hand 
Tipk to the browed s' race 
hat work the ruin of our lo 

Before their coming, we had ranged 

* “Our forests and our uplands free— 

« Still let us keep unsold, unchanged, 
- The — of ow. 
As free as roll the chainless streams, 
Still let us roam our ancient woods; 
As free as break the morning beams 
That light our mountain solitudes. 


Touch not the hand they stretch to you; 
The false! cup put by; 
Will you believe a coward true? 
Or taste the poison-draught to die? 
Their friendship is a lurking snare, 
Their honour but an idle th ; 
Their smile—the smile that traitors wear; 
Their love is hate, their life is death ! 
Plains which your infant feet have roved, 
Broad streams you skimmed in light canoe, 
reen and glens your fathers loved — 
Whom smile they for, if not for you? 
And could your fathers’ spirits look 
From lands where deathless verdure waves, 
Nor curse the craven hearts that brook 
To barter for a nation’s graves? 


Then raise once more the meshocmne, 
That tells despair and death are nigh ; 

Let the loud summons peal along, 
Rending the arches of the oy. 

And till your last white foe shall kneel, 
And in his coward pangs expire, 

Sleep but to dream of brand and steel— 
Wake but to deal in blood and fire !” 


In concluding, we may notice that an appro- 
priate and befitting compliment is paid to our 


own sweet and musical Hemans, by the dedica- 1 
tion of these distant strains to her. 





Burford Cottage, and its Robin-Redbreast. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Keeper’s Travels.”? 12mo. 
p. 476. London, 1835, Tegg and Son; 
ublin, Tegg and Co.; Sydney, Teggs; 
Glasgow, Griffin. 
One has heard the quaint old saying, ‘* Teach 
your grandmother to suck eggs ;’’ implying 
that it was presumptuous in youth and inex- 
perience to attempt to dictate to years and 
wisdom. But it is no uncommon thing with 
us to find books addressed to juvenile readers 
possessed of 80 much superior information, and 
placed in so acceptable a light, that persons of 
all ages, even up to grandmothers, may be very 
beneficially taught by them to suck eggs (or, 
what is better, such knowledge, both white and 
‘olk), to their great edification and enjoyment. 
Sich a production we expected from the author 
of ** Keeper’s Travels ;” and such a production 
is the Robin-redbreast of Burford Cottage. 
Setting out with a natural description of rural 
life-—_a commencement always beautiful and 
grateful to human sense — Mr. Kendal intro- 
duces us to his dramatis persona, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paulett and their son and daughter, Hartley, 
a great traveller, Schoolmaster Gubbins and his 
family, Cobbler Dykes, and others; and, above 
all, to Robin, the hero of the tale. Linked to his 
adventures, observations, and accounts of the 
same, this pleasant volume proceeds to furnish 
interesting matter on a vast variety of subjects, 
drawn equally from reading and intelligent 
views of the passing world. We shall merely 
mention a few of these — New Holland, its na- 
tural history, &c.; ancient philosophy and 
customs; the interior of Africa and the negro 
race; astronomy, comets, nebule, &c.; ani- 
mal instincts; portions of entomology; Per- 
sians and fire-worship; Mahommedans, their 
history and creed; literature, morals, natural 
philosophy, and religious duties. Hoping that 
these heads, and our sincere praises of the 
work, will recommend it to as general and de- 





rved popularity as its predecessor, ‘‘ Keeper,” 
we shall resort to only a few brief extracts to 
approve our opinion and enforce our’ recom- 
mendation. And first of the name of the 
hero,—*‘ why do they call a Robin ‘ Robin?’ ” 

“ Emily lost no time in putting her question 
to her papa; but the latter began his reply by 
confessing that he was not sure he could explain 
the application of the name of ‘ Robin,’ though 
he had his suspicions (he subjoined) as to the 
real origin. ‘ But first,’ said he, ‘ you must 
remember, that it has been a practice all over 
the world to use familiar names for animals, 
either proper names or descriptive ones, in 
speaking either to them or of them. The 
Swedes call the Redbreast Tommi Liden ; the 
Norwegians, Peter Ros-mad (or Redbreast) ; 
and the Germans, Thomas Gierdet. As to de- 
scriptive names, the Arabs call a number of 
animals by the name of ‘ fathers,’ while, by 
this, they only mean that they are of a gray 
colour, or coloured like the heads and beards 
of aged or gray-headed men; and it is thus 
that you and your schoolfellows,’ said he to 
Richard, ‘ call a certain large gray fly, of the 
gnat kind or figure, by the name of ‘ Father 
Longlegs ;’ for all the gnats are gray.’ ‘ But 
all fathers,’ said Richard, ‘ have not gray heads 
nor beards? You have none yourself, papa ?’ 
‘ The term ‘ father,’ however,’ observed Mr. 
Paulett, ‘ is also applied generally to aged men ; 
and, besides, all fathers are old, as compared 
with boys and girls. But you know that you 
also make the addition of ‘ Old Father Long- 
egs ;’ an epithet which may either imply that 
the insect is * old,’ because it is a ‘ father ;’ or, 
that this is an ‘ old father,’ because it is gray, 
while other fathers are young. But so much 
as to familiar and descriptive names of animals, 
With respect to proper ones (as Meg, or Mag, 
or Margery, or Margaret, for a pie or piet, and 
this of Robin for a Redbreast), there are many 
which might be mentioned; but I think that 
this of * Robin,’ which is the French diminutive 
of * Robert,’ has been given to the Redbreast as 
calling it, in fondness and respect, a fairy.” ‘A 
fairy, papa?’ cried Emily. ‘ Yes, my love, a 
fairy,’ answered Mr. Paulett; ‘ and only in the 
best form of that fanciful idea; for I need not 
remind you, that in all your fairy tales and tales 
of the genii, which have the same meaning, you 
always read of fairies and genii both good and 
bad.’ * But, la! papa, why should they call a 
Redbreast a fairy,’ still pursued the inquisite 
Emily? ‘ A good fairy, because of the gentle. 
ness of the manners which we witness in it; 
because of its entering our houses like a little 
household god ; because of its hanging about us 
in our walks along the hedge-rows or in the 
woods, like a little guardian spirit ; because of 
the softness and noiselessness of its motions, 
and of the kindness, that is, the esteem which 
it seems to feel for us: for it receives so pret- 
tily, that we are almost as thankful as if it 

ve!’ ‘O papa,’ said the now satistied Emily, 
* [ shall love Robin better than ever, now that 
I think he is a fairy; though I know that 
fairies are al! nonsense, and that there are no 
such things; but then it is so pretty to think 
and talk of them!’ ‘ You are like my Cum- 
berland shepherd ; you are for pleasures of the 
eye and of the imagination, as well as for those 
that are more substantial. But, since you are 
so sensible a little girl, and, by the help of your 
mamma, have so well learned that there are no 
such things as fairies in reality, though you 
must continually hear of them, either in the 
poetry of the learned, or in the superstitions of 
the ignorant; I may add, that I think Gray 
had some notion (though, perhaps, but indis- 





tinctly) of this fairy character of the Redbreast, 
where, in an omitted verse of his famous Elegy, 
he says, 

* And little footsteps lightly print the ground ;’ 
words which may seem to have a double al. 
lusion, one to the covering of the Children in 
the Wood with leaves, by the Robin-red. 
breasts; and the other to the fabled rings and 
dances of the fairies.’ ‘* But why, papa,” said 
Richard, ‘ should even a fairy be called Robin 
or Robert?’ ‘I am not sure that I know,’ 
replied Mr. Paulett, ‘ and therefore I will say 
nothing about that; but so it is, that this name 
implies a fairy throughout Europe: not the 
king of the fairies, Oberon ; but the most active 
of them, sometimes called Robin Goodfellow, 
but who, under another aspect (for it is the 
same fairies who are good and bad), might also 
be called Robin Badfellow. As Goodfellow he 
does all manner of acts of kindness, and as 
Badfellow, every sort of mischief.’ ‘ Then, 
papa,’ continued Richard, ‘ he is the same as 
Puck, in Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream ?” ‘ He is,’ returned Mr. Paulett; 
and he is the French ‘ Robert le Diable.’ In 
the ancient history of Limerick, in Ireland, or 
so along ago as the twelfth or thirteenth cen. 
tury, there is an account of one Robin Artis. 
son, a fairy who used to sweep the streets 
before day-light, only to steal the dirt, and 
carry it away for manure to the farm of a great 
lady in the neighbouring city; who, by the 
way, and as the story went, used to reward and 
compel him to his work of plunder by means of 
offerings of peacocks’ eyes, and other enchant. 
ments; whence, at the least, we see that Ire. 
land knew what it was to have peacocks, and 
knew the value of manure for its lands, even in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, if no earlier! 
While, for the rest, Robin (meaning Robin the 
Fairy) is or was always the country name of 
any midnight robber or outlaw, particularly, or 
perhaps exclusively, if he were very active, and 
therefore mystericus, committing violence at 
several distant places within short spaces of 
time. There has been one of this sort and 
name, within a few years past, in Sweden; and 
I fancy that it was in this character that the 
celebrated robber and outlaw, the Earl of 
Huntingdon, obtained the name of Robin Hood. 
© Robin Hood,’ as I take it, is a name having 
exactly the same meaning as ‘ Hobgoblin,’ 
which, in the opposite or bad sense, is the name 
of Puck or Goodfellow. ‘ Hob,’ like Bob, and 
Robin, and Dobbin, is a contraction, or at least 
a change, for * Robert ;’ and ‘ goblin’ (though 
for reasons which it would be too long to tell 
you now) means one that wearsahood. Now, 
as the meteor which is sometimes called Jack 
o’ Lantern, or Jack of the Lantern, is also 
called Will 0’ the Wisp, or Will of, or with, 
the Wisp ; so Robin Hood, as I imagine, sig- 
nifies Robert of, or with, or in, the Hood; 
or Robin the Fairy, or Robert le Diable; 
or, by another term, Robert the Goblin.’ 
‘ Some persons very erroneously suppose, that 
by ‘ Puck’ we are to understand ‘ Pug,’ or ‘a 
monkey ;’ and that the denomination is to be 
ascribed to ‘ Puck’s’ mischievous or wanton 
tricks: and others seem to fancy, that by ‘ Hob- 
goblin’ we mean a hobbling or fae goblin; for 
which reason, perhaps, Le Sage’s Asmodeus is 
a wooden-legged devil, or ‘ Le Diable Boiteux.’ 
But of ‘ Hob,’ and of ‘ Hobgoblin,’ I have given 
you my opinion; and I believe that ‘ Puck,’ 
like ‘ goblin,’ implies the wearer of a hood. 
Puck, pug, poke, peak, are part of a whole 
string of words of which all have the same ge- 
neral meaning. Hoods have ‘peaks,’ or ‘ pokes, 
or pointed ends, or ends drawn together, and 
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are themselves for that reason pokes, peaks, 
or pucks ; as in the word ‘ pucker.’ Gray 
calls his ladies, in the Long Story, ‘ the square 
hoods ;°* and Puck is a ‘ peaked hood’ under 
the same idea. Only, in more simplicity and 
strictness, there is no occasion for the epithet ; 
for every hood is ‘ peaked,’ or is itself a peak, 
poke, puck, or pug. A monkey is called pug, 
and even monkey itself, only because the fur 
about his head and throat is likened to a hood, 
or puck, or pug; and because monks wear 
hoods or pucks he is therefore called monkey, 
or ‘a little monk,’ in the same manner that we 
have a flower called ‘ monk’s-hood ;’ and as to 
a particular species of monkey, it has the name 
of capucin, or capuchin, from an order of monks 
likewise so denominated, and of which the hood 
is peculiarly conspicuous in their dress; or 
from this species only the whole genus may 
have come to be called monkeys. I repeat that 
I still leave untold why fairies, like monkeys 
(but not because they are likened to monkeys), 
are said to wear hoods, or pucks, and are thence 
called hoods, or pucks, or goblins. The reason 
is exceedingly different, but too long in its ex- 
planation to be told at present. Monkeys are 
called pucks cr pugs upon account of a natural 
appearance in their forms ; fairies are called 
pugs or pucks upon account of their imaginary 
dress. ‘* Hoods’ or ‘ peaks’ give the name in 
either case.” ‘ I shall like to read about Robin 
Hood again,’ said Richard, ‘ now that I hear 
that people believed or called him a fairy.’ ” 

A few pages on, the author tells us that the 
flower dahlia (so called from the German bo- 
tanist Dahl) was introduced into England by 
Lady Castlereagh after the Congress of Vienna. 
In this we rather think he is mistaken; at any 
rate, the first we ever saw was brought to this 
country by M. Buonauti (Lord Holland’s li- 
brarian), and cultivated at Holland House. 

The following reference to animals in na- 
tural history is a fair specimen of the writer’s 
talent and intelligence. 

*¢]T have heard (says the boy Paulett) that 
there are such very great tigers in Africa; 
and you know, papa, that we saw a ‘ royal 
African tiger’ at Derby fair!’ ‘ Royal Afri- 
can tigers may very likely shew themselves at 
Derby fair,’ answered Mr. Hartley, ‘ where, 
as at most other fairs, there may not only have 
been this, but many other wonders also which 
nature never owned; but I assure you, my 
dear young fair-goer, that there never was a 
tiger in all Africa, unless such an animal may 
have been brought thither on ship-board! [ 
know very well, that naturalists, and even tra- 
vellers, still talk of tigers as animals which are 
to be found in Africa ; but I persist not at all the 
less in assuring you, that there is no tiger na- 
turally in Africa; and I can safely add, that 
this is only one of many similar mistakes still 
current in natural history, and in the mouths 
of travellers. All these are still ready to tell 
us both of tigers and tiger-cats in Africa; but 
there is no tiger in Africa ; and as to the tiger- 
cat, it is the wild ‘ cat-o’-mountain,’ of which 
our domestic cats are fancied to be the de- 
scendants and varieties. The domestic cat is 
an original native of warmer climates than our 
own,—as, perhaps, is partly evinced by puss’s 
extreme shyness of cold, and extreme fondness 
for sunshine and a fireside.’ ‘ No tigers in 
Africa ?’ reiterated the still incredulous Richard. 
*No,’ continued Mr. Hartley; ‘ and to make 
you still wiser, I must tell you that the tiger 
belongs chiefly to India and China, and, at all 
events, is not to be found to the westward of 
the river Indus. It is a native of Asia only, 

* Cried 1 


the square hoods, in woful fidget.” 





and of only the eastern part of Asia. One of 
my proofs is, that in ancient Rome, to which 
all ferocious beasts were eagerly carried, to 
make their fights the entertainment of the 
people, the tiger (in spite of early Roman 
knowledge of much that belonged to Africa) 
was never seen till toward the latter days of 
the Roman empire, when, and not till when, 
Rome had opened a communication with 
India. The truth is, that all the animals of 
the cat kind (if, indeed, the tiger is properly a 
cat) are vulgarly spoken of together. Neither 
travellers nor naturalists take notice, that of 
these animals some (to advert to no other dis- 
tinction) are striped, and some spotted. Now, it 
is the striped that are the tigers, —a distinction 
which, in part, justifies the application to the 
common wild cat of the name of tiger-cat ; for 
the cat, as we all see, is more striped than 
spotted. But the tiger is separated from the 
spotted animals of the cat kind by a distinction 
added to that of his stripes. He cannot climb 
a tree, which is the privilege of every thing 
really cattish, and in his deficiency of which he 
shares with the lion. There is, in truth, a 
plain affinity between the tiger and the lion; 
and, as to my private opinion, I hesitate at 
placing either of those animals among the 
species of cats.’ ‘ And what, then, sir,’ said 
Richard, ‘ are the spotted animals of the cat 
kind ?’ ‘ Speaking of the old world exclusive- 
ly,’ answered Mr. Hartley, ‘ they are the 
panther, leopard, and hunting or smaller leo- 
pard, called in Persia (of which country the 
language is radically the same as our own), 
chittah, chetah, kittah, kitty, kit, or cat. The 
panther is a native of Africa, and not, as 
I suspect (I speak advisedly), of any other 
country in the world ; and the leopard is 
a native of western Asia, with, as I also 
suspect, equal exclusiveness of country. In 
short, though even the traveller whom I 
have quoted to you, and upon whom I rely 
for so many other particulars, tells us that 
there are in Africa, not only tigers and leo- 
pards, but also wolves, I do not believe that 
the country contains either a tiger, a leopard, 
or awolf. I am of opinion, that in Africa the 
place of the tiger is filled by the lion ; that of 
the leopard by the panther; and that of the 
wolf by the hyena; and, in corroboration, I 
may remark, that even this very traveller, 
who, in prefacing the natural history of his 
work, candidly declares himself no naturalist, 
—even this traveller, though in the natural 
history of his work he gives the names 
of tiger, leopard, and wolf; yet, in his actual 
travels (while he speaks of the panther and the 
hyzna as seen by himself, and as hunted or 
dreaded by the natives), never finds occasion 
to speak either of tiger, leopard, or wolf. The 
geography of animals, indeed, as well as of 
plants, is a subject very little understood. I 
believe that something, however, has been 
already intimated at least to the world in rela- 
tion to it from a quarter whence, perhaps, we 
may one day hear something more.’ ‘ Our 
best natural histories seem to be still defec- 
tive?’ ‘ Assuredly they are.’ ” 

The subjoined remarks on instinct are sensi- 
ble and good. 

“ T allow little or nothing more to instinct 
in the inferior animals than in man. I think 
that they are guided, first by their sensations, 
and next by their experience, just like men. 
It is certain that they can change their habits 
and practices with a change of circumstances 
and situation, just like men. It is true that 
they can change them only to a certain extent, 
—and this, », is just Tike men, Instincts 





a cn cence 
are impulses and aptitudes operating without 
previous suggestion either of experience or 
reason. Now instincts, thus defined, have 
place in men no less than in the inferior ani- 
mials, and in She inferior animals no more than 
in mankind ; but the immeasurable advantages 
of the latter, under all other aspects, as com- 
pared with even the most segacious of their 
inferiors, enables them to yaisé so vast a super- 
structure uptm their instincts, and, as it were, 
to throw them so much out of sight, that at 
last they are prone to forget, both that they 
have themselves any instincts at all, and that 
the inferior animals have any thing in ad. 
dition.” 

A story illustrates this :— 

** ¢ A seaman, belonging to the wood-party 
of a ship upon the coast of Africa, had strag- 
gled with his companions, and was using his 
axe freely in the woods, when a large lioness 
approached him, face to face. The man, for 
the first moments, gave himself up for lost ; 
but very soon afterward he began to perceive 
that the manner and expression of countenance 
of the lioness was mild, and even mournful, 
and that he had no danger to apprehend from 
her. She looked at him, and then behind her, 
and upward into the trees, and went a few 
steps from him upon the path by which she 
came ; and then returned, and then went again, 
and acted, in short, much as a dog would act 
that wished you to follow him. The seaman 
yielded to her obvious desire, and she led him 
some little distance, till, near the foot of a tall 
tree, she stopped, and looked up, with plaintive 
cries, into its branches. The seaman, directed 
by her eyes and gestures, looked upward also, 
and soon discovered, at a considerable height, 
an ape, dandling and playing with a cub lion, 
which he had carried thither for his amuse- 
ment. The wants and wishes of the lioness 
were now easily understood. The lion species, 
though usually reckoned among the species of 
cat, differ absolutely from it in this, as in many 
other particulars, that it cannot ascend a tree; 
a distinction, by the way, which ought to 
satisfy us at once of the error of those who talk 
to us of lions in America, where in reality 
there is no lion, and where the puma and 
jaguar, which they call lions, so readily ascend 
atree. But equally in vain would it have been 
for the sailor to climb after the cub; for the 
ape, at the hest, would have enjoyed the frolic 
of leaping with his plaything from branch to 
branch, or from tree to tree, as he approached. 
The only chance, therefore, was to fell the 
tree before the ape, seated near its top, should 
have the sagacity to provide against the effect 
of the strokes of the axe at its bottom. To 
work, therefore, he went —the lioness, which 
had seen other trees fallen by the axe of the 
stranger, standing by, and impatiently waiting 
theevent. The ape kept his seat till the tree 
fell, and then fell with it; and the lioness, the 
moment the robber reached the ground, sprang 
upon him with the swiftness and sureness of a 
cat springing upon a mouse, killed him, and 
then, taking her cub in her mouth, walked con 
tentedly away from the benefactor to whuse 
skill and friendly assistance she had made her 
sorrowful appeal!’ ‘I can so much the more 
readily,’ observed Mr. Gubbins, ‘ believe that 
even wild animals should put faith in the skill 
and helping disposition of mankind, as I have 
myself met with a few striking examples of 
that faith and expectation in domesticated 
species, to whose observation, however, the 
human arts and powers must be more familiar. 
A short time since I was riding over a common, 
at some distance from any house, when a pig— 
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which, in the course of feeding, had so twisted 
the triangular yoke upon his neck that the 
narrow portion of it pinched his throat and 
threatened him with suffocation—no sooner 
saw me, than he came as near as to the fore-feet 
of my horse, foaming at the mouth, and strug- 
gling to overcome his difficulty. ‘That he be- 
lieved in the power of a man to assist him was 
evident; but he had also his fears of that 
human power, as possibly more dangerous to 
his throat than all the pressure of his inverted 
oke ; so that whenever I alighted from my 
ron with the design of helping him he ran 
away, and yet, as soon as I was again seated, 
he returned, continuing to travel with me, close 
to the horse’s fore-feet, or as near to my own 
nm as he was able, his mouth still foaming, 
and his efforts to escape suffocation still pro- 
longed. In the end, seeing a farm-house a 
little upon one side of my road, I pulled my 
bridle that way, the pig still accompanying me, 
till, reaching the yard-gate, I cailed to some of 
the people, and apprised them of the pig’s pre- 
sence and misfortune, as my best means of pro- 
moting his relief.’ ” 

Towards the end, the author, we think, mis- 
construes the meaning of some portions of the | 
Bridgewater Treatises, which he quotes (par-| 
ticularly p. 376, et seq.) 3 but his observation | 
on the beneficial effects of classic studies, and 
the baneful principles of the low and degrading 
school miscalled Utilitarian, which pretends to 
despise and labours to supersede them, are truly 
excellent. True it is, that ‘* all the greatness, 


all the excellence which men possess, is a taught 


Utilitarian system (avowedly based on a rejec- | presumption in all. This is a knowledge which 
tion of the moral feelings, and an abrogation of }can have no other earthly use than to enable 
the law of conscience) is generally accepted, |men, by adroit management, to take a certain 
made the subject of a priori reasoning, and car- | position in society as men of science to which 
ried, through the influence of popular writings, |they have no legitimate claim, and to make 
into practical effect,—it will be found to end in | them egregiously vain of their success. The 
results most pestilent to the honour and hap- | influence of the study of physical science, eon. 
piness of man.’ ” | sidered as a branch of general education, di. 
We have only to add, that the descriptions | rected to the ultimate formation of character, is 
of the cobbler’s house and other localities are | this, that it inspires in the student an abstract 
perfectly graphic; and that the Robin’s own | love of truth, whenever and wherever it is to 
speculations on traps, being caught by the cat, | be met with ; an intense pleasure in the pursuit 
and feeding or taking liberties with his human | of it ; and an insuperable contempt for sophis. 
friends, are very true to nature and enter- | tical reasoning and unfounded pretension. By 
taining. dint of continually applying himself to the 
: | search, he at length comes to be possessed with 

A Treatise on Mechanics, applied to the Arts ; |\an ardent love for the thing sought. And his 
including Statics and Hydrostatics. By the | efforts in the search of it go not unrewarded; 
Rev. H. Moseley, B.A. Professor of Natural | he finds it with certain evidence, he is pene. 
Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, | trated with its beauty, he stores it as a gem of 
London, &c. 12mo. pp.350. London, 1835. |inestimable price, and soon acquires correct 
Parker. Published under the direction of | ideas of his own power to develope it, together 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know-! with an intuitive perception where it may be 
ledge. \certainly found, and where not. When the 
A LARGER quantum of clear information and |ingenuous mind of youth has thus once been 
instruction compressed within the limits of an|imbued with a true estimate of its own re. 
ordinary-sized duodecimo volume we have not | sources, and the humility which is ever the 
met with; and we hasten to accord to Professor | result of that knowledge with that unmeasured 
Moseley the well-earned tribute of our cordial | dislike for presumption and error, that indo- 
approval. To persons not thoroughly versed in | mitable love of truth, that passion for its in. 
mathematics, and even to those who are igno-| vestigation, and that unwearied patience in 
rant of that sure light to science, this publica-|separating it from falsehood, which science 
tion will be of infinite service; for, with due | never fails in a greater or less degree to give,— 
attention to it, a sufficing knowledge may be | how does it go forth into the business of life? 
acquired of statics, hydrostatics, and pneuma-|It may be deficient in that promptitude and 








greatness, a cultivated excellence, the fruit of 
ages of teaching and cultivation, in union with 
the most fortunate circumstances; and that, 
when acquired, it is to be valued like the apple 
of our eye, guarded like gold in our coffers, | 


and nursed and watched as what, if Jost again, | 
may, and by every probability never will be | 
recovered! Have you seen the benighted | 
neighbour, or have you seen the helmsman at | 
the binnacle, who, amid gloom and storms, has | 
obtained one little spark, or possesses one little | 
flame of light or fire—his only hope amid cold | 
and darkness—his only help to read his com-| 
pass card, amid the wind and cold and dark-| 
ness,—how he cherishes it—how he defends it | 
—how he keeps it in the hollow of his hand—_ 
how he feeds it with his breath, and how he} 
despairs of light, or warmth, orsafety,if it should | 
become extinguished? But just such is the! 
light of classical learning—just such is what! 


tics, not only in their principles, but in their) readiness of wit which, although it have no 
application to mechanical arts. And without ‘sort of alliance with, and in fact seldom accom. 
due attention, what can be learnt ? Truly says 'Panies, sound intellectual endowments, may 
the author in his preface : — yet have its use, as passing current for them 
“ The object of the work, then, is to make in society. This science may not give; but 
known to practical men, and others whom it! there are none of the high and honourable 
may concern (and whom does it not concern ?), | avocations of life for which such a discipline of 
those great principles which abstract science| the mind will not have abundantly prepared 
has shewn to determine the conditions of the | it.” 
equilibrium and the motion of material bodies} With respect to the work thus introduced, 
subjected to the operation of force in all its mo-| we can honestly state that its leading feature 
difications ; and to do this, as far as it many | is to make some of the results of exact science, 
be possible, by direct experiment, or by elemen-| which have a practical bearing, known to 
tary reasoning directly founded upon experi-| practical men, by means of popular illustration 
ment. The author is convinced that much|and the employment of the modern analytical 
sound and useful mechanical information may} method of reasoning. From such a treatise 
thus be communicated to those who have ac-| exemplary selection is almost impossible. The 
quired no previous mathematical knowledge ; | learned professor is very original in his theory 
and most valuable of all scientific knowledge | of Friction ; but we cannot do more than refer 
as he holds that to be, yet does he think it in| to it (page 43), as we have not the diagrams 


Ossian calls the light of the sohg: so should it | the highest degree desirable that all such scien- 
he cherished, watched, expanded, preserved, and | tific truths as admit of application to the wants 
fanned into a flame; and just such should be | of life, and of being soundly (that is, demonstra- 
our despair if we saw that vivifying light go| tively) communicated, without reference to 
out. Ignorant men among us seem to suppose | abstract principles, should so be communicated. 
that all we know is known by intuition ; that, | At the same time, he begs to’state, that he can 


| needful to explain it. 

The Wedge is also admirably defined ; and 
| we can get an extract to bear upon this :— 
| There is scarcely any instrument whose 
| applications are more numerous than that of 
the wedge. Nails, awls, needles, axes, sabres, 


to find it, we need only look for it—and that, | offer a knowledge of the subject of which he is | &e., all act on the principle of the wedge. As 
if lost, it can always be rediscovered. But, to! about to treat to no one who is not gifted with | illustrative of the great power of the wedge, 
quote to them only a single authority contrari- | a certain share of intellectual aptness, and who it may be stated that ships, when in dock, are 


wise — Milton, in his prose works, and while 


writing for the freedom of the press, is of 


opinion that a truth once lost, or once dis- 
covered and left unpublished, may thus be lost 

in for ever to Nationé and to ages. * * * 
* Not to dwell (says Professor Sedgwick, and 
here quoted) On the strange errors in modern 
moral speculations, we may, I think, conclude 
that Utilitarian philosophy, wherever it is re- 
ceived or acknowledged, will teach man to 
think lightl 
nature has thrown around him, and so p 
him for violent and ill-timed inroads on the 
social system, and for the perpetration of daring 
crimes. Lastly, we may, I think, assert, both 
on reason and experience, that wherever the 


of the fences which the God of 


does not possess an inquiring spirit,—a disposi- 
tion to attend to that which is taught him, and 
an ability to think for himself. There is no 
method of acquiring sound scientific informa- 
tion without thought and persevering attention 
on the part of the student; and there is no 
other than sound information which can be 
useful, either as a discipline and high accom- 
plishment of the mind, or as practically appli- 
cable in the arts. The business of philosophy 
is with the understanding. That knowledge 


repare;is falsely and meretriciously called scientific 


knowledge, which is intended for the memory, 
and takes its standing there exclusively, and 
which, consisting in no real acquirements in 
any science, is commonly accompanied by great 





easily lifted up by means of wedges driven un- 
| der their keels. An engineer, who had built a 
| lofty and heavy chimney for a furnace, found 
that, after a time, owing to the dampness of 
the foundation, it was beginning to incline. 
He succeeded in restoring it to its uprightness 
by driving wedges under one side. The resist- 
ance to the motion of a wedge depends not only 
upon the angle at its vertex, but on the depth 
to which it is driven, and, consequently, the 
extent of surface which sustains its pressure; 
and further, it depends upon the quantity by 
which the particles of the mass are displaced; 
for, being elastic, these particles will tend to 
come together with a force proportional to 
their displacement. These are all reasons why 
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a wedge is driven with difficulty when it is 
driven deep.”” 

The theory of the Arch, with its references 
to ancient architecture, is both original and 
highly interesting. We copy a portion :— 

“ The first bridge was probably a tree which 
had fallen from one bank to the other of some 
mountain-torrent. The method of communi- 
cation thus supplied by accident, men would 
soon learn to obtain for themselves by the 
rude resuurces of art; and ere long the oppo- 
site banks of rivers would come to be connected 
by means of timbers, or flag-stones, supported 
upon piers. The application of this notion of a 
bridge seems to have constituted the whole art 
of bridge-making up to a comparatively recent 
period in the history of mankind. Yet is it 
altogether inadequate to the passage of deep 
and rapid currents, and fatal to navigation. 
Accordingly, we find that the Egyptians, al- 
though they swarmed along both banks of the 
Nile, never built for themselves a permanent 
bridge across it. The Tigris, too, and the 
Euphrates, on whose banks dwelt that other 
enterprising and highly-polished nation of re- 
mote antiquity, the Chaldees, were bridgeless. 
And even in the age of Pericles, there was no 


stone bridge over the river Cephissus, at! 


Athens. Necessity is said to be the mother of 
invention : there are certain matters in which 
she has been exceedingly slow in coming to 
the birth. The discovery of the arch is a me- 
morable example. The Egyptians, Chaldees, 
and Greeks, were all admirable masons ; yet 
they never learned how to make an arch. Of 
Europeans, the first who appear to have made 
the discovery were the Etruscans; and the 
earliest existing specimen of the arch is said to 
be found among the ruins of the Etruscan 
town of Volaterra. ‘To the Chinese the secret 
of the arch appears to have been known from 
time immemorial. In fact, it is difficult to fix 
upon any useful contrivance which is not at 
present, in some degree, known to that singu- 
lar people; or any period in history when 
they did not know it. They certainly used the 
arch long before it was thought of in Europe : 
it covers the gate-ways in their great wall; 
they availed themselves of it in the construc- 
tion of monuments to their illustrious dead, 
and in the formation of their bridges. Kircher, 
in his China Illustrata, tells us of stone bridges 
in China three and four miles long, and an arch 
six hundred feet in span. From the Etruscans, 
the secret of the arch passed to the Romans, 
and was soon employed in the construction of 
bridges over the Tiber. Of these several re- 
main; they are, however, but awkward speci- 
mens of the art of bridge-making. Their nar- 
row arches are supported upon huge unsightly 
piers, which form a serious obstruction to the 
current; and they thus involve a principle of 
weakness in their very strength. The Romans 
have, nevertheless, left us, in other parts of 
their dominions, bridges of extraordinary 
strength and great beauty. Of these, that of 
Alcantara is perhaps the most remarkable : its 
road-way is 140 feet above the level of the 
stream which it crosses, and its arches 100 feet 
in span. It was built by Trajan; under whose 
reign was also erected a bridge over the Da- 
nube, of which many incredible things are told 
by Dion Cassius; and of which nothing is to 
be seen but, now and then, the foundation of a 
pier. He built it that he might conquer the 
Dacians; his successor destroyed it, that he 
might restrain their incursions into the em- 
pire. In those troublesome times which suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Roman empire no bridges 
were built. Rivers were, for the most part, 


passed by fords or ferries; these frequently 
became subjects of contention between neigh- 
bonring barons, or were taken possession of by 
outlaws ; and travellers, in availing themselves 
of an insecure method of transfer, were subject- 
ed to the certainty of being heavily taxed, and 
the chance of being plundered. It was about 
the commencement of the twelfth century, 
that one Benezet, a cow-herd, appeared in the 
Cathedral of Avignon, and announced to the 
multitude a special mission from Heaven for 
the erection of a bridge over the Rhone at that 
city. By efforts little less than miraculous, 
this singular enthusiast contrived, in the course 
of a few years, to erect a bridge which, whether 
we consider it in reference to its enormous di- 
mensions, or the local difficulties to be over- 
come in its construction, claims to be ranked 
among the most remarkable monuments that 
have ever been erected by the skill and inge- 
nuity of man. Unfortunately, a flood of the 
Rhone carried it away. The labours of Bene- 
zet did not, however, altogether disappear with 
his bridge; he obtained a place among the 
saints of the Roman calendar, and became the 
founder of a religious order, called the Breth- 
ren of the Bridge, by whom some of the finest 
bridges in Europe have been erected. Of 
| these, that of Saint Esprit on the Rhine, is not 
far short of a mile in length, and that called 
La Vieille Brioude, over the Allier, is a single 
semi-circular arch of 180 feet in span, and, un- 
til the erection of the Chester Bridge, which 
is 200 feet in span, the largest arch. Of the 
same date was the Old London Bridge, the 
work of Peter of Colechurch; it would, how- 
ever, greatly suffer by comparison with the 
labours of the Brethren of the Bridge. From 
this period up to the present, the art of bridge- 
making has continually progressed; and most 
of the rivers of the continent are now spanned 
by arches with which the labours of former 
ages will bear no comparison, either as it 
respects the boldness and grandeur of their 
design or the perfection of their detail. The 
art appears to have attained its perfection in 
the magnificent structures which have of late 
been erected across the Thames, and in the 
great arch of Chester. ‘These have no parallel 
in the universe.” 

With this we must conclude; only recom- 
mending particularly, and in the strongest 
manner, the study of the chapter on the Prin- 
ciple of Least Resistance. 





Mirth and Morality: a Collection of Original 


Tales. By Carlton Bruce. 12mo. pp. 226. 
London, Tegg and Son; Tegg and Co., 
Dublin ; Griffin and Co., Glasgow; and J. 
and S. A. Tegg, Sydney, Australia. 
THERE is a naive simplicity about these tales, 
which, in our opinion, justly entitles them to the 
rare praise of originality. They are every-day 
subjects, treated in the most every-day manner. 
There is no effort by fine writing, or high-flown 
sentiment, or otherwise, to raise them above 
the level we have assigned ; and yet they take 
a sufficient hold of the attention and fancy, and 
point their moral in the quietest way possible. 
Designed for the young, they may, therefore, 
be considered as sketches which no one can 
miss comprehending—not like imaginative land- 
scapes, where effects are wrought out beyond 
the usual appearances of nature, or like groups 
of living subjects, where the foreground is made 
potential at the expense of all the rest in the 
undistinguishable distance of perspective, or the 
darker oblivion of shadow. From the lot (the 
first is a clever one of a Village Auction), the 
best thing we can do is to choose one entire, as 








a specimen, and recommend all its companions, 
at this holyday time, to our juvenile friends :— 


“ The Childish Pursuit. 
I tell you they are children still, 
Just as they were before; 
Though now their heads are six feet high, 

Instead of two feet four. 
If you should happen to know the village of 
Ashgrove, then you will agree with me, that 
nothing more is wanting to render it one of 
the prettiest places in England, than to root up 
the old hollow oak-tree on the green, that 
shoots up its leafless and barkless branches into 
the air, and to pull down the dirty cowhouse 
near the blacksmith’s shop: but, then, the 
dirty cowhouse belongs to a poor worthy couple, 
who cannot afford to part with it; and the 
hollow oak-tree is the delight of all the old in- 
habitants of the place who knew it in the days 
of their youth, when its goodly boughs were 
covered with acorns and with oakballs. No! 
no! the old oak must not be rooted up, and the 
dirty cowhouse must not be pulled down, for 
the aged and the poor have a claim on our 
regard, and I pity him who would trespass 
on their peace. It was one of the hottest days 
in August. The sun blazed in the heavens, 
while the few clouds which were in the sky 
appeared to be hung there to prevent his scorch- 
ing rays from smiting the earth too intensely. 
I was standing at the grocer’s door, at the 
corner of the village, when a breeze sprung up 
which was delightfully refreshing. Suddenly, 
half-a-dozen lads, of different ages, burst out 
together from a yard in which they had been 
playing, and, shouting as loudly as they could, 
ran along, pell mell, one after the other, towards 
the village green. Sometimes they ran on one 
side of the lane, and sometimes on the other, 
and every now and then threw up their hats 
and caps into the air, hallooing, hooting, and 
screaming, as though they were half wild. I 
could not conceive what was the cause of so 
much commotion ; their very hearts and souls 
were set upon something, but what it was I 
could not tell. My curiosity, however, was 
excited, and I followed them in the direction of 
the green. On they ran, close by the side of 
the pond, then they passed the sign-post, and 
had nearly got to the ash-tree, when down came 
Bob Turner, and over him rolled Dick Brown. 
Bill Careless, Tom Stokes, Harry Stevens, and 
Jack Jones, however, still kept running, hal- 
looing, and flinging up their caps. Bob Turner 
and Dick Brown were soon on their legs again, 
and after their companions. ‘I wonder what’s 
up now,’ said Betty Parker, the errand woman, 
as I passed her. ‘I’m thinking them lads be 
crazy,’ said the old hostler of the Wheatsheaf, 
as he stood at the stable door with a bridle in 
his hand, which he had been cleaning. But, as 
neither Betty Parker nor the hostler seemed tu 
know more about the matter than myself, I 
still followed the throng of madcaps across the 
green. Sometimes the lads were all together, 
and sometimes straggling in a long line, one 
after the other; then they would suddenly stop 
and stare up at the sky, as though they saw 
something in the clouds; but though I looked 
with all my eyes, yet I could see nothing. 
They ran so near the sawpit, that I thought 
every one of them would have tumbled in; but, 
no! they passed the sawpit, and came to the 
pieces of timber which had lain on the green 
ever since the fall of stockwood last year. What 
a yelping and confusion the young rogues made! 

Bob leaped and rolled upon his back, 

While Harry was more limber ; 
But Dick, and Bill, and Tom, and Jack, 


All ardent in the chase, alack ! 
Fell o’er a log of timber. 








TE 
Before I could come up to them, they were 
once more along as wild as before, 
till, at last, Harry Stevens caught hold of what 
they had been pursuing. Had life and death 
been the stake, they could not have manifested 
more ardour in the chase, and I felt very curious 
to know what was the invaluable prize which 
they had obtained. Judge my surprise, when 
I found that the calling, aud bawling, the rout- 
ing, and shouting, the rumbling, and tumbling, 
was all after a feather! nothing in the world 
but a feather! The wind had blown it up and 
down, here and there, on one side and on the 
other side, until the happy moment when 
H Stevens was fortunate enough to get it 
into his possession, and, for a few seconds, he 
was as proud as a general after obtaining a vic- 
tory. As I turned my steps and walked towards 
the church, old Ephraim Jenkinson was stand- 
ing at his door, leaning on his stick. Ephraim, 
it seemed, had not only been watching the lads, 
but also observing me too, though in my hurry 
I had not seen him before. ‘A pretty wild- 
goose chase those lads have had,’ said he; ‘ and 
what has it all been about ? why they have 
made as much noise and confusion as though a 
mad dog had passed through the village, and 
have been as keenly set after something as 
though it was to make their fortunes; what 
has the hubbub been about ?’ ‘ Why, Ephraim,’ 
I replied, ‘to tell you the truth, I am almost 
ashamed to say what it was. Concluding, 
myself, that it must be something very wonder- 
I followed the young rioters, and after all 
it turned out to be nothing more than a feather!’ 
‘A feather !’ cried Ephraim, laughing; ‘ Ah ! 
ah! ah! ah! well, I have run after many a 
one, too, in my time, and almost all my neigh- 
bours appear to be doing the same thing now.’ 
* What do you mean by that, Ephraim ?” said 
I. * What do I mean ?’ replied he, ‘why, I 
mean that every man at his best estate is alto- 
gether vanity, and that nine out of every ten 
men in the world are running after things as 
light, and of as little real value to them, as the 
feather which has just made such a commotion 
among the young urchins yonder. For more 
than th 
ve in it, the more plainly do I see that man- 
kind are altogether lighter than vanity.” Look 
at our squire! he has his horses, and his dogs, 
and when you see him turn out on a morning, 
dressed in his red coat, surrounded by his 
friends and servants, by his huntsmen, his 
whipper-in, and his pack of hounds, why you 
might think he was about to carry the whole 
world before him. What a hallooing of the 
men! a dancing and prancing of the horses! a 
yelping and barking of the dogs! away they 
set off across the country like mad, tearing up 
the ground, breaking down the hedges, and 
scampering along o’er hill and valley, through 
bog and brake, their necks liable every moment 
to be broken ; and all for what? Why, for as 
very a feather as that which the lads ran after; 
for what will a fox, or a fox’s brush, do to- 
wards helping a man on his road to heaven ? 
For my part, I take the lads to be the wiser of 
the two, for they have about as much amuse- 
ment as he has, and at a great deal less expense. 
Then, look at our rector! why he has not been 
inside the church for these three months, and 
is as eager after his tenths and his tithes, 
wrangling and jangling with his parishioners, 
as if his tenths and his tithes would save his 
own soul. Why, if he had gold enough to fill 
the parish church, what d it do for him by 
and by ? * When he dieth he shall carry nothing 
away. He is running after afeather! The 





reescore years and ten have I been a pil-| of the kingdom of heaven.’ 
= and asojourner in the land; and the longer | from the door of old Ephraim Jenkinson, con- 








PLEAS SNA LETS 
lads in pursuing their feather might hurt their 
bodies a little, but he, in the course which he 
takes, is injuring his own soul. You know 
that Baxter, the miller, is as rich as a Jew, 
and subscribed twenty pounds towards return- 
ing the member of parliament for the county ; 
but you know also that he is a hard-hearted 
man, and an oppressor of the poor, and that 
the only reason why he gave the money was, 
that his name might be printed in the news- 
papers, and read all over the country. He can 
afford to give to the rich, but not to relieve the 
wants of the poor. He is bidding high for 
popularity, he is seeking to obtain a character 
for public spirit, while he is neglecting his pri- 
vate duties. Don’t you think this is running 
after a feather? Ay, and a light one too. 
Every body knows that Sam Ferrady has 
passed his life in scheming, but what have his 
schemes done for him? He has attempted to 
improve a hundred things, from a steam-engine 
to a tobacco-stopper, and many a sleepless 
night has he toiled through in pursuing his 
whims; but, like the fisherman spoken of in 
that old fashioned book, the Bible, he has 
‘ toiled all night, and taken nothing.’ Better 
for him had he joined the lads yonder, on the 
green, for then he might have caught a feather 
and kept his property, and that would be a 
great deal more than he has now done. But it 
is not the squire, and the rector, and the miller, 
and Sam Ferrady, alone, [only] that are running 
afterfeathers; we are all playing thesamegame ! 
we are all running after the shadows of time, 
and leaving the substantial things of eternity ! 
Lads will be lads, do what you will to prevent 
it, and for my part I love to see them in their 
pastimes. Let them enjoy themselves while 
they have youth, and health, and spirits. There 
is no harm in their chasing a feather till they 
are tired of the sport; but it is high time for 
us, who are so much older, to be thinking of 
other things. We ought to leave off our child- 
ish pursuits; but instead of that, as I said 
before, we are all running after the light 
feathers that fly about on the surface of the 
earth, rather than seeking the solid enjoyments 
I walked away 


vinced that what he had said was very true; 
that my neighbours were pursuing vanity, and 
that most of us had been running after feathers 
all the days of our lives.” 





A Review of the Lives and Works of some of 
the most Eminent Painters ; with Remarks 
on the Opinions and Stat ts of former 
Writers. By C. J. Nieuwenhuys.  8vo. 
pp. 323. London, 1834. Hooper. 

ALTHOUGH on a subject which has excited 

the research and employed the talents of so 

many able authors, any very extraordinary or 
important novelty cannot fairly be expected, 
et we think M. Nieuwenhuys fully justified in 
is hope that the information communicated 
by him in this volume will prove interesting to 
those persons who are conversant with the fine 
arts. 

The volume commences with a notice of 
Rembrandt. 

‘© Many years ago,” observes M. Nieuwen- 
huys, ‘“‘ I was informed in Amsterdam, that 
among the archives preserved in that city were 
accounts relative to the life of the celebrated 
Rembrandt van Ryn, and had seen fragments 
which were said to have been taken from those 
manuscripts ; but finding them too vague to be 
credited, I determined to see the originals 
myself, well knowing that nothing is more 
imprudent than to rely on on dite. 
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prolonged my last visit to Amsterdam, and 
through my connexions in that city was intro. 
duced to Messrs. C. Hagen and H. Heusken, 
commissioners of the Desolate Boede/kamer, or 
Court of Insolvency. These gentlemen had the 
kindness to shew me all the authentic accounts 
and registers from which I wished to gain in. 
formation : judging that their contents would 
prove of the greatest interest to the admirers 
of this great painter, I obtained permission to 
copy them, which occupied me most agreeably 
for several days. De Heer F. W. Fabius, a 
gentleman well acquainted with ancient manu. 
scripts and Dutch law, was of the greatest 
service in assisting me to take exact copies of 
all the documents which I shall have the plea. 
sure of communicating to the reader.” 

The most curious of these records relate to 
the pecuniary embarrassments of Rembrandt 
at an advanced period of his life. Having 
borrowed a sum of money to assist him in the 
purchase of a house, he was unable to repay 
the loan when it became due, and his goods 
and chattels were sold by auction for that pur. 
pose. The inventory of them is amusing ; but 
as it occupies no fewer than fourteen pages of 
the volume, it defies extract. Owing to the 
unfortunate state of the times—for continual 
foreign wars and internal factions had at that 
period (1656) plunged Holland into the greatest 
misery, the produce of the sale was hardly 
enough to pay the great artist’s creditors. 

ni at a painful reflection,” justly observes 
M. Nieuwenhuys, “‘ does the preceding reca- 
pitulation offer upon the vicissitudes of human 
existence! If there be an artist who has rea- 
son to suppose that reward is withheld, which 
his merit may deserve, let him recollect how 
many have gone before him, whose efforts while 
living could scarcely raise them above indigence 
and want, but whose works now perhaps com- 
mand the envy of the world! Such men felt 
galled at the little value placed by an uncha- 
ritable age on productions that deserved a 
different fate: but such was their enthusiastic 
love for the art, and confidence in their own 
powers, that, in spite of disdain and neglect, 
they continued to toil, in the hope of being 
appreciated by futurity, and to live when the 
greater number of their contemporaries should 
have passed away in silence, unregretted and 
forgotten. In all ages man has been the dupe 
of Fortune: the ancients well represented her 


; | with a bandage on her eyes ; those who depend 


solely on her support lead an anxious life; 
merit and industry may strive to conciliate her, 
but numerous abuses, errors, or frivolities, may 
throw a preponderating weight in the scale of 
their worldly career : we may all find it neces- 
sary for a time to suecumb ; still, perseverance 
in the end will generally succeed. Let this 
conviction accompany all those who profess the 
study of the fine arts, for they are the most 
amenable to the ordeal of public caprice and 
opinion ; and thus we sometimes see the great- 
est diversity of fortune chequering their lives, 
and impeding their just claims.” 

M. Nieuwenhuys describes several of Rem- 
brandt’s principal works. Of his most cele- 
brated production, known by the name of 
“‘ La Garde de Nuit, ou La Bourgeoisie Armée 
d’Amsterdam,” he thus speaks : 

*¢ This painting is so remarkable for its ex- 
cellence, that, even among all the master-pieces 
of great men, there are few that can rival this 
astonishing work, which is, without exaggera- 
tion, as a production of art, one of the wonders 
of the world, and which the Museum of Am- 
sterdam may well be proud of possessing. We 
remark in this chefad’amuvre, that our great 
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master has finished it with the utmost atten- 
tion, and, inspired with emulation to produce 
anational picture, has employed all his faculties 
upon it: the whole is combined with so much 
judgment, that the vigorous manner in which 
he has guided his pencil strikes the connoisseur 
with admiration. Here Rembrandt shines in 
all his lustre ; and such an example cannot fail 
of enlightening those artists who imagine that, 
in order to produce effect, or what is called éclat, 
they need only use the most gaudy colour, not 
understanding that the effect ofa picture should 
be as harmonious to the practised eye as music 
to the refined ear. But how many are there 
who, professing to be musicians, play out of 
tune! and it is but too frequently the same 
with those who occupy themselves with paint- 
ing; for all the arts and sciences have some 
affinity to each other, and therefore the Muses 
are represented as inseparable.” 

M. Nieuwenhuys proceeds to treat of Cor- 
reggio; and, among other things, relates the 
history of ‘* La Vierge au Panier,’’ and 
“ Christ in the Garden of Olives,” from the 
time at which they were taken from the royal 
collection at Madrid, until they were placed, 
the former in the National Gallery of London, 
the latter in Apsley House. A description 
follows of a part of the collection of pictures 
belonging to M. Nieuwenhuys, which was sold 
by auction in London in May 1833; and the 
author avails himself of the opportunity to 
touch upon the distinctive merits, and to men- 
tion the finest performances of nearly fifty emi- 
nent painters, principally of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools. For much valuable matter 
contained in these disquisitions, we must refer 
the artist and the connoisseur to the volume 
itself; but the following account of the sale | 
at Antwerp, in 1818, of Rubens’s celebrated 
“Chapeau de Paille” will be generally in- 
teresting : 

‘** At the time M. Nieuwenhuys [the au- 
thor’s father] made the purchase of the last- 
mentioned picture [the portrait of Helena For- 
ment], he would have taken the * Chapeau de | 
Paille’ at 50,000 francs, the price demanded ; | 
but one of the heirs, M. H. J. Stiers d’Aert- | 
selaar, wishing to keep this painting in the 
country, was allowed to have the refusal of it | 
im case any one should come forward to make 
an offer to that amount: it thus, through M. 
Nieuwenhuys’ offer, fell into M. Stiers d’Aert- 
selaar’s hands. This gentleman being, how- 
ever, advanced in years, did not long enjoy the 
possession of it, as he died in 1822. In this 
year his successors announced in the European 
Journals, that the ‘ Chapeau de Paille’ would 
be sold, with the rest of his collection, by pub- 
lic auction. The sale was fixed for the 29th 
of July, and was to take place at the house of 
the deceased, Rue de Vénus, s™ 1*¢ No. 753. 
The anecdotes which Pliny relates, as shewing 
the high veneration the ancients had for the 
art, cannot offer a brighter example of enthu- 
siasm than that which the moderns have shewn 
in the case of this beautiful painting. As the 
day of sale approached, strangers from all 
parts arrived to be present ; the distinguished 
amateurs of several foreign countries were 
seen collected together. Never was such inte- 
rest known to be before created for a single 
picture. The inns at Antwerp were so full, 
that many persons had the greatest difficulty 
to obtain lodgings ; and when the time of the 
sale approached, I was astonished to see the 
multitude of people that crowded towards the 
Rue de Vénus ; for it appeared as if they had 

led more by the attraction of a feast than 
that of a public auction ; thus, on so interest. 








ing an event, no other business or pleasure 
was by many persons attended to. Happy 
were they who had taken the precaution of 
being in the sale-room at an early hour, for it 
was impossible at last, from the pressure of 
the crowd, to get near the house, still less be 
present, when the chef-d’euvre was to be put up. 
Every one was in silent attention during the 
beginning of the sale, and when, at length, the 
* Chapeau de Paille’ was brought forward, the 
silence which had reigned was broken by the 
applause and bravos unanimously given to this 
memorial of Rubens. It was more than an 
hour before the sale was allowed to proceed ; 
the biddings then commenced, and it was 
finally knocked down to the name of M. L. J. 
Nieuwenhuys for the sum of 35,970 florins, 
which, including the auction duty, is about 
3,000. Although I mention the name of 
Nieuwenhuys (for, on an occasion like this, it 
was certainly an honour to become even the 
ostensible owner of that which had caused so 
much noise in the world), still it is in justice 
proper to state, that Mr. R. Foster and Mr. J. 
Smith had equal shares with M. Nieuwenhuys 
in the purchase.” 

This extraordinary picture, it is well known, 
is at present in the collection of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Weare surprised that, in speaking of Greuze, 
M. Nieuwenhuys has said nothing of a work 
which has always appeared to us to be his 
master-piece,— we mean La Mélediction Pa- 
ternelle. In addition to its high qualities in 


other respects, there is a sublimity of ex- 
pression in that admirable performance, which 
art has seldom equalled, and perhaps never 
surpassed. 


Fisher’s Views in India. Monthly Series. 
PartsI. and TI. From original Sketches by 
Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. With Historical 
and Descriptive Illustrations by Emma Ro- 
berts. London, 1834. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

Tuts will form a most valuable and delightful 

work when completed, fit for the handsomest 

library, and yet, from its singular cheapness 
and periodical publication, within the reach of 
most purchasers. Of the views themselves we 
have before spoken,—we have to praise the ad- 
mirable manner in which they have been illus- 
trated by Miss Roberts. Many travellers have 
recorded their foreign experiences, but few 
have been well qualified for the task in the 

first instance. Miss Roberts took with her a 

highly cultivated mind, and the habit of 

writing. ‘The result has been, that we owe to 
her pen some of the most graphic descriptions 
that we possess of Indian manners and scenery. 

It requires a peculiar talent to transfer our 

own impressions of what we witness to others ; 

this talent she possesses in an eminent degree. 

We give one or two miscellaneous extracts, 





intending more fully to notice the work as it 
proceeds. 
animals kept sacred in Benares,— 


The authoress says, speaking of the 


** There are also Brahmanee ducks, and 
Brahmanee lizards: why the latter have at- 


tained their sanctity I never heard, but there 


is an interesting legend attached to the fea- 
thered protegés. They are supposed to be the 


souls of human delinquents transmigrated into 


the bodies of these animals, and punished by an 
extraordinary affection for each other, which 
renders separation a source of the most poig- 
nant anguish. The male and female, it is said, 
are compelled by a mysterious power to part at 
sunset; they fly on the opposite sides of the 
river, each supposing that its mate has volun- 
tarily abandoned the nest, and imploring the 





a 
truant to return by loud and piercing cries. 
The pitiable condition of these mourners has 
excited the compassion of the benevolent Brah- 
mins, who have thrown the egis of their name 
over unfortunate beings cursed by the gods.” 

The following is a distinction not so well 
known on this side the Cape : — 

** The distinguishing title of the children of 
the soil, ‘ the mild Hindoo,’ so long su 
to be characteristic of all the tribes who vene- 
rate the cow, and refuse to shed the blood of 
animals, now that we have become more ex- 
tensively acquainted with the country, is dis. 
covered to be wholly confined to the stunted, 
timorous race found in Bengal and a few other 
districts on the coast. The inhabitants of the 
upper and central provinces have much more 
of the lion than the lamb in their composition ; 
and the Rajpoots especially, whose trade is war, 
make some of the finest soldiers in the world. 
The Bengal army, so called in consequence of 
the name of the presidency to which it is at. 
tached, does not recruit its ranks in the pro- 
vince from which it takes its appellation, but is 
chiefly composed of daring spirits from Oude, 
Pytauns of high blood, and the descendants of 
a race of princes, the warriors of Rajasthan.” 

Chinese Humane Society.—‘ The Canton 
river is frequently extremely turbulent, and, 
in consequence of the difficulty of the naviga- 
tion, accidents are continually happening to 
the boats of the Indiamen. The Chinese are 
always on the look-out, to turn such circum. 
stances to advantage; and when they hasten to 
the relief of persons in jeopardy, it is invariably 
with a view to make a profit by it. Before 
they will rescue a drowning man, they drive 
hard bargains with him, exacting terms accord- 
ing to the peril of his situation, and the power 
they possess to turn it to account. They do 
not appear to have any scruple of conscience 
about leaving a sufferer to his fate, should he 
refuse to accede to their exorbitant demands.” 

The next piece of intelligence may be new to 
some of our juvenile readers : 

“ Foreigners are only permitted to visit a 
particular quarter of the city of Canton, in 
which there is little to see except the curious 
figures which inhabit it; and the multitudi- 
nous assortment of fancy goods exposed for sale 
in the shops. No place in the world can be so 
tempting as a Chinese bazaar; and we must 
question the wisdom which excludes European 
ladies from a sight of the irresistible articles, 
in every ornamental shape, which it contains. 
The glimpses afforded by the best-stocked ware. 
houses in London, give but a faint idea of the 
splendour, beauty, ingenuity, and delicacy dis. 
played in the manufactures of this industrious 
race, in silk, gold, silver, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
wood, lacquer, and paper. Those white, thick, 
velvety leaves of the latter, so much in esteem 
for paintings, both in Europe and Asia, and 
which in England go under the name of rice, 
are made from the pith of a tree, which in India 
also’ is used for many ornamental purposes, 
though with less skill than by the dexterous 
fingers of the Chinese. Rice is employed for 
a very different purpose, it being moulded into 
a composition resembling stone, of which “a 
great many descriptions of knick-knackery are 
made, a manufacture in which the Chinese, be- 
yond any other nation, excel: their toys are 
the most ingenious things imaginable; and 
though the mechanism by which they are made 
to move about is exceedingly clumsy, and liable 
to get out of order, the imitation of men and 
animals is so exact, as to put to shame the dolls 
and horses of the most celebrated makers of 
London or Paris.” 
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We shall look forward to the continuance of 
this work with much pleasure: it begins well, 
at all events. 








Burke's History of the Commoners. Part VIII. 
Tne tradition of the supposed murder at Lit- 
tlecott House, when possessed by the Dayrells, 
has afforded materials to Sir Walter Scott for 
a ballad in ‘* Rokeby,’’ but the account of the 
transaction given by the great Northern Bard 
is essentially erroneous. Mr. Burke, from pri- 
vate family documents, has introduced, in the 
last part of his History of the Commoners, the 
following accurate detail : — 

** About seven or eight miles from the man- 
sion of an ancient and respectable family in 
Wiltshire, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, there dwelt a midwife of great skill 
and practice, who one night was called up just 
as she had gone to rest, after having returned 
from exercising the duties of her profession in 
another quarter. As soon as she knew the 
cause of her being disturbed, she endeavoured 
to excuse herself, on account of fatigue, and 
wished to send an assistant whom she kept in 
the house. The messenger, however, being 
resolved to gain the principal only for his pur- 
pose, urged that he had something to ask of 
her, for a person of consequence, after which 
the deputy might do. She accordingly came 
down stairs and opened the door; after which 
she disappeared, and was absent for many 
hours. The deposition she made of what fol- 
lowed before a magistrate, and afterwards upon 
trial, was to the following effect :—She stated, 
that as soon as she had unfastened the door, 
and partly opened it, a hand was thrust in, 
which struck down the candle, and at the same 
instant pulled her into the road in front of her 
house, which was detached from the village, or 
any other dwelling. ‘The person who had used 
these abrupt means, desired her to tie a hand- 
kerchief over her head, and not wait for a 
hat, as a lady of the first quality in the neigh- 
bourhood was in want of her immediate assist- 
ance. He then led to a stile at a short dis- 
tance, where there was a horse saddled, and 
with a pillion on its back; he desired her to 
seat herself first, and then mounting imme- 
diately, he set off at a brisk trot. After they 
had travelled about three quarters of an hour 
she expressed great alarm, but her conductor 
assured her that no harm should happen to 
her, and that she should be well paid, but 
added that they had still further to go. He 
got off his horse several times to open gates, 
and they crossed many ploughed and corn- 
fields ; for, though it was quite dark, she could 
discover that they had quitted the high road 
within two miles of her own house; she also 
said they crossed a river twice. After they 
had been about en honr and a half‘on their 
journey they entered a paved court or yard, as 
she concluded from the clattering of the horse’s 
feet on the stones. Her guide now lifted her 
off the horse, and conducted her through along 
dark passage, in which she only saw a glimmer- 
ing of light at a distance, which was concealed 
or put out upon the shutting of a large gate 
through which they passed. As soon as they 
arrived at a sort of landing-place, her guide 
addressed her to the following effect :—* You 
must now suffer me to put this cap and bandage 
over your eyes, which will allow you to speak 
and breathe, but not to see; keep up your 
presence of mind—it will be wanted; and I 
again repeat, no harm will happen to you.’ 
Then, conducting her into a chamber, he con- 
tinued, ‘ Now you are in a room with a lady 
in »—perform your office well, aud you 





shall be amply rewarded ; but if you attempt 
to remove the bandage from your eyes, take 
the consequences of your rashness.’ Here she 
said that horror and dread had so benumbed 
her faculties, that had any assistance been 
wanted she was rendered incapable of giving 
it; but nature had effected all that was requi- 
site, and what remained for her to do was 
little more than to receive a male infant, and 
to give it into the hands of a female, who, 
by her voice, she conceived to be a woman ad- 
vanced in years. Her patient, she was sure, 
was a very young lady, but she was forbid to 
ask any questions, or to speak a word. As 
soon as the event was completely over, she had 
a glass of wine given her, and was told to pre- 
pare to return home by another road, which 
was not quite so near, but free from gates or 
stiles. She begged to be allowed to repose her- 
self for a quarter of an hour in the arm-chair 
whilst the horse was getting ready, pleading 
the extreme fatigue she had undergone the pre- 
ceding day, and, under the pretence of sleeping, 
she made those reflections which laid the foun- 
dation of that legal inquiry which afterwards 
took place. She, undiscovered and unsuspect- 
ed, contrived with her scissors to cut off a small 
bit of the curtain. This circumstance, added 
to others of a local nature, was supposed suffi- 
cient evidence to fix the transaction on the house 
pointed out, and, but for the scrutiny and cross- 
examination on the trial, would have given the 
law great scope over the lives of several per- 
sons, as it appeared improbable that fewer 
than five or six persons could have been con- 
cerned in a business so regularly conducted. 
In the course of her evidence the midwife af- 
firmed she perceived an uncommon smell of 
burning, which followed them through all the 
avenues of the house to the court-yard, where 
she remounted the horse. She said that she 
remarked to the guide that she saw a light, 
and smelt a smell of burning, which he said 
was the work of the gardeners, who were firing 
the weeds and burning the moles amongst them, 
as they always did at that time of the year. 
And she stated, that at the time of parting 
from the guide, which was within fifty yards 
of her own dwelling, he made her swear to 
observe secrecy, at the same time putting a 
purse intu her hand, which she afterwards found 
contained twenty-five guineas; and till that 
moment the bandage had never been removed 
from her eyes. ‘lhe morning was then break- 
ing: she also deposed that she counted the steps 
on the first and second landing-places, which 
agreed with those of the suspected house, and 
the piece of curtain was found to match one 
exactly in a room where the birth of the child 
was supposed to have taken place. With such 
evidence, it was expected that nothing short of 
a conviction of sume of the parties for the 
murder of a new-born infant must have fol- 
lowed, particularly as a beautiful young lady 
in the family (a niece) had withdrawn herself 
from her acquaintance, under the plea of going 
to aconvent at Avignon to learn French, when 
she had been seen more than once after her 
declared departure by a fruit woman looking 
out of a smail window next to her usual apart- 
ment. In the course of the trial, however, 
the circumstance of the curtain was rendered 
suspicious by its being proved on cross-examina- 
tion, that a Catholic servant had left the fa- 
mily in malice, a short time before, with horrid 
declarations of revenge on account of her having 
been forbidden to attend mass, which suggested 
a possibility of her supplying the fact of the 
curtain, as well as all the local desvription given 
by the midwife of the suspected mansion. The 








midwife’s story, though apparently plausible, 
was considerably weakened by her swearing 
positively to somanyand doubtful points, First, 
that of her distinguishing the being carried 
over corn and ploughed fields, though she 
only knew, it being so extremely dark, that 
they had quitted the high road from the sound 
of the horse’s feet. Next, her affirming, that 
when introduced into the chamber she was so 
benumbed and stupified with horror and dread, 
that in a case of difficulty she could have given 
no assistance ; yet, during this state of horror 
and dread, she could, though blindfolded, swear 
positively that her patient was very young ; the 
child a male; and the person to whom it was 
given advanced in years; and immediately af- 
terwards had the presence of mind to execute 
the ingenious but hazardous experiment of 
cutting the curtain. She also said, that she 
remarked to the guide her seeing a light, as 
well as smelling the burning, yet affirmed im- 
mediately afterwards, that the bandage was not 
taken from her till she was within fifty yards 
of her own house. But an apparent contra- 
diction, and which was supposed to have over- 
turned her whole evidence, was her positively 
insisting, that in their way to the house where 
her assistance was wanted they crossed a ford 
twice, when it was proved that there was only 
one straight river between the two houses. 
Now, supposing the guide to have made a wheel 
round in order to deceive the midwife, and to 
have again crossed the river, they must still 
have forded it a third time to arrive at the 
suspected house. All these circumstances being 
pointed out, and commented on by the judge 
for the consideration of the jurymen, they re- 
turned a verdict of acquittal without leaving 
the court. Whether the suspected parties were 
or were not guilty of the crime of murder could 
only be known to themselves and the great 
Disposer of all things ; but no judge or jury 
would have established a different verdict from 
such defective evidence. The train of calamity 
which succeeded the trial may give rise to me- 
lancholy reflections, and was, no doubt, consi- 
dered by the multitude to have been the effect 
of divine visitation. In few words, the owner 
of Littlecott soon became involved in estate 
and deranged in mind, and is stated to have 
died a victim to despondency ; and though the 
fate of the niece is unknown or forgotten, 
ruin and misery are said to have befallen the 
family which survived him.” 

This Number concludes the second volume 
of a work, the reading of which interests us 
much. 








The Smaller Channel Islands. 

[Inglis.—Second notice: conclusion. } 
WE promised, when we reviewed his work on 
that subject, the intelligence in which we infi- 
nitely prefer to his information gathered in 
Ireland, a few remarks on the smaller isles in 
the Channel, which Mr. Inglis has so pleasantly 
and graphically described; and shall, in pur- 
suance of that intent, before we close this vo-~ 
lume, carry our readers with us on a short trip 
to Alderney, Berhou, Serk, and Herm — of 
which, we presume, they know very little at 
present. The Aldernese are by no means, 
however, unworthy of our better acquaintance 
—let Mr. Inglis introduce them. 

* In the other islands few are either very 
rich or very poor; but in Alderney, for the 
word ‘ few,’ nobody may be substituted. 
Scarcely any one possesses more than thirty 
vergees of land; and the owners live almost 
exclusively on the produce of their soil. There 
is one striking difference in the character of 
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the inhabitants of Alderney and of the other 
Channel islands. The parsimony of Jersey 
and Guernsey is no where to be seen. Indeed, 
in place of parsimony, improvidence rather is 
a characteristic of the people. This, I should 
think, is to be ascribed to the effect of the 
smuggling trade. ‘ Light come, light go,’ is 
the rule of action ; and the pound that is easily 
earned,—easily, at least, to those who are ac- 
customed to a sea life—is spent on any holyday 
afternoon. This regardlessness of expenditure 
certainly enters into the general character of 
the people ; for although all are not smugglers, 
yet many have been, at one time or another, 
indirectly connected with the trade; and be- 
sides, the example of profuseness is contagious ; 
and I learnt from undeniable authority, that 
nothing is so rare as to find the country people 
grow rich by saving, as they are wont to do in 
the other islands. The great occasion for spend- 
ing is at weddings. As much is spent at such 
time in one day as would support the new mar- 
ried pair for a year. All relations are bidden 
to the feast ; and when I mention that an indi- 
vidual lately died, leaving behind him four 
hundred and sixteen nephews, nieces, grand- 
nephews and grand-nieces, it will easily be 
credited that such entertainments are not given 
for nothing. Some of the inhabitants unite the 
trade of agriculture with that of fishing ; but 
this latter branch is not very lucrative, nor, 
indeed, very successful. The fish chiefly caught 
are rock-fish, whiting, and conger-eel —con- 
siderable quantities of which are salted, and 
laid up for winter stock. The lobster, too, is 
also abundant, and forms an article of export 
to England. They are not unusually purchased 
by contract for the London market at sixpence 
a piece, if they are eleven inches long; and for 
all under that size, the half of this price is 
given. The mode of life in Alderney is pri- 
mitive; though I should say less so than in 
Serk, or even than in the inland parts of Jersey 
and Guernsey, which may easily be accounted 
for from the fact of all the inhabitants being 
congregated in one place; by which improved 
habits are acquired by the influence and ex- 
ample of those who practise them. The absence, 
too, of that parsimony which is so influential in 
the other islands, makes the formation of supe- 
rior habits easier; and it is a fact, that the 
‘ soupe a la graisse” diet is not the favourite 
one in Alderney. Although, however, the busi- 
ness of life in Alderney is not to heap up 
wealth, and although profuseness is more com- 
mon than parsimony, it is impossible to spend 
much. With the exception of the governor, 
nobody spends 3007. per annum ; and among 
the most respectable classes, the more usual 
expenditure is from 100/. to 150/. per annum. 
Even this limited expenditure can command a 
great deal in Alderney. Bs “i 

** Berhou (says our author) is separated from 
Alderney by the swinge. This island is pecu- 
liarly interesting to the naturalist ; for here is 
found the bird sometimes called the stormy 
petrel, and familiarly known to mariners as 
Mother Carey’s chicken. The only other spots 
among the British isles where it is to be found 
are the Scilly Isles and the Calf of Man. It 
is not difficult on Berhou to take the bird with 
the hand; but the attempt, whether successful 
or not, will be made at the expense of some 
unpleasant ‘sensations: for the petrel has the 
faculty of throwing from the bill, to a consider- 
able distance, a quantity of foetid oily matter, 
more than an equivalent for the capture. It is 
said, I do not know with what truth, that this 
oil is used medicinally, and, as some say, SUC- 
cessfully, in the cure of rheumatism.” 





Of Serk we shall only mention that it holds 
from 500 to 600 inhabitants; and for Herm 
one quotation will suffice. 

** It abounds in wild rabbits; and besides 
the birds that frequent the other islands, a shot 
at a cormorant may sometimes be had. The 
rocks also abound in shell-fish ; and shrimping 
parties from Guernsey are accordingly of con- 
stant occurrence. This, by the by, is a fa- 
vourite amusement in all the islands, and is 
occasionally indulged in by persons of all ranks ; 
and so various are tastes in the matter of re- 
creation, that I have seen individuals who 
found as much pleasure in wading for half a 
day, knee-deep among rocks, to make capture 
of some handsfull of shrimps, as has ever been 
afforded to others in the pursuit of the deer or 
the fox. But Herm possesses another attrac- 
tion, which, during the summer, is the fre- 
quent source of pic-nic parties from Guernsey— 
its shell beach. This beach, which extends 
from half a mile to three quarters of a mile, is 
one mass of shells; intermixed neither with 
pebbles nor sand. Dig with your hands as you 
may, there is still nothing but shells. Few, I 
believe, that the conchologist would esteem 
valuable are now to be found; and, indeed, 
few perfect shells of any size now remain. The 
shell beach is not of course composed of perfect 
shells, but of minute perfect shells, and frag- 
ments of larger shells. The minute shells 
- very pretty, and may be gathered in mil- 
ions.” 

Herewith we bid adieu to these agreeable 
volumes, which well deserve a niche in the 
library shelf. 


[We are glad to see a second edition announced since 
we wrote the foregoing. } , 








The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy and 
Sicily, with an Appendix, containing an 
abridged Translation of Lanzi’s Storia Pit- 
toria. By the Rev. G. W. D. Evans, 3 vols. 
8vo. London, 1835. Longman and Co. 

In a preface of great moderation, candour, and 
good sense, the compiler of this work throws a 
rapid glance over the productions of his innu- 
merable precursors on the fertile soil of Italy ; 
and, with some degree of reason, argues that 
their very multitude affords ground for a well 
digested summary of the intelligence they con- 
tain. Since not one of them is enough, and it 
is impossible to consult them all, he contends 
for the expediency and value of his own design, 
which is to embody their information in a form 
of unity and comprehensiveness. 

Such being his avowed purpose, we shall only 
say that he has fulfilled it in a very acceptable 
manner, enlarging on features which Mr. Con- 
der, in his “ Italy” (a portion of the excellent 
and popular “ Modern Traveller”), has passed 
over slightly, and bestowing much pains in his 
selections from the best writers among his pre- 
decessors. Eustace, Forsyth, Mathews (*‘ Diary 
ofan Invalid”), Simond, Hughes, Blunt, Bell, 
Gilly, Sismondi, and, previously, Addison, 
Gray, Spence (‘* Polymetis”’), Moore, Middle- 
ton, Brydone, &c. are all laid under contribu- 
tion, and from their separate riches the wealth 
of Mr. Evans’ mine is produced. The condition 
and aspects of the country, the glorious collec- 
tions of art, the remains of ancient dominion 
and power—every topic which bears upon what 
it is, and what it has been—are placed in clear 
light, and well arranged for exhibition. Farther 
we need not speak, for we fear that the reasons 
assigned by the compiler to prove the want of 
a new work, viz. the multiplicity of those which 
had gone before, would hardly excuse us for the 
repetition of a long Review, in pages where 


Italy has been be-toured, be-travelled, be- 
diaried, be-criticised, and again and again de- 
scribed, a hundred times. We have accompa- 
nied a majority of the authors who have supplied 
these materials, and it would be to impeach 
ourselves to fancy it requisite to reiterate our 
journeys. We shall accordingly content our- 
selves with reporting very favourably of the 
present performance, and mentioning that the 
abridgment of Lanzi is an additional recom- 
mendation of great merit to the amateur and 
artist. 








The Manuscripts of Erdély ; a Romance. By 
George Stephens. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WE are afraid our Author himself does not 

help the interest of his romance 7 the pre- 

fatory historical explanation which he finds it 
necessary to give, in order to enable the reader 
to understand it. The affairs of Hungary and 

Transylvania, however, at the beginning of the 

17th century, are not easily to be hurt in this 

point of view; and so we had better say at 
once, that the Manuscripts of Erdély are in- 
finitely more to be appreciated as a picture of 

actual life in a wild feudal period than as a 

story where you take an interest in hero or 

heroine. The latter is Czernice, the daughter 
of John of Zapola, and the former Ferraro, 

Secretary to the Austrian Ambassador. On 

the scene we have the Grand Seignor, Solyman 

the Magnificent, his Envoy Abu Obeida, Car- 
dinal Martinuzzi (he, indeed, is the principal 
character, though not the love hero), Regent of 

Hungary, Isabella the Queen Dowager, and 

her partisan Grafs, &c.,—Brigands, Gipsies, 

and all the other requisites for a stirring royal 

romance. Of course the gipsies play an im- 

portant part — but we will not intrude on 

these mysteries, which we leave to amuse the 
general reader, as, from the novelty of their 
locale and other peculiarities, they are well cal- 
culated to do. 





rset ne 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, 
No. XXVIII. (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.) —Taking 
advantage of the present popular curiosity about Pom- 
peii, this small brochure gives an account of that place, 
its ruin, and its partial resuscitation, well adapted for 
children, and perhaps for some of larger growth. 

The Sacred ing; @ Poetical Annual, 1835. 24mo. 
(London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Liver- 
pool, Marples.) — Ab uno disce omnes. We have truly 
eae = faa 2 qe _ ba ae of the — 

ing. It a t ess, and very neatly go’ 
up. ‘The try much as usual, though we think some 
of the subjects ill chosen—Silvio Pellico, Count Oro- 
boni, and Maroncelli, for example, though interesting in 
almost any other point of view, have little connexion 
with sacred themes — political feelings mix ill with holy 
inculcations. 

The Pocket Guide to Domestic Cookery, by a Lady; with 
Instructions for Trussing and Carving. 24mo. pp. 120. 
(Glasgow, M‘Phun; Edinburgh, J. Pollock; London, 
Simpkin and Marshall.) — A nice, convenient little cook- 
ery-book, and full of the most approved receipts. It isa 
cheap and ready guide to the economy of the kitchen and 
the order of the dining-table. 

German for Beginners, by W.Wittich. Pp.131. (Lon- 
don, J. Taylor.) — Mr. Wittich, the teacher of German in 
the London University, has here given us a very useful 
elementary instructor. His method of commencing and 
carrying on the —_ of the language seems to be well 
Speer and likely to be attended with successful 
effects. 

The Georgian Era, Vols. 1II.andIV. (London, Vizetelly, 
Branston, and Co.) — Said on the title- to be ** Me- 
moirs of the most Eminent Persons, &c. from the acces- 
sion of George I. to the demise of George IV.;” but a 

iserable compilation from sources — we might 
justly say common sewers—and with simply the land- 
marks of the unauthentic press, full of blunders, and 





worthy of no regard, 
Facts and Fictions, §c. by the Author of ‘* Rostang,” 
&c. 12mo. pp. 367. (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 


As the gamblers my **no go!” The writer may be a 
clever person, and there are clever things here; but the 
book is not in or up to the spirit of the 





age. 
Revealed Characteristics of God, &c., G. B. Kidd, of 
Macclesfield. “Bvo pp. All. iLooson, Westley abd Das 
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ingenuity has likewise converted this most useful root 

into substitutes for —— articles; as chocolate, 
vermicelli. The use of instead 


| was brought to 
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Thus, what one class of men in their philanthropy hold 
to be most beneficial another large class utterly condemn. 
The only other curious feature we need mention is the 
model, with a description, of an aeronautic steam-car, to 
be through the air in any direction the bal- 
loonists may desire. The apparatus consists of two bal- 
loons, with spiral vanes and a rudder. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCTETY OF ARTS. 


On comparing the above with the importation 
of 1831, it appears that there is an increase in 
the last year in the proportion of 303 to 288 : 
but that the quantity furnished from all the 
above-mentioned countries, except the United 
States, has diminished. In the year 1832 the 
whole quantity ef cotton spun in Great Britain 


| Was 277,260,000lbs., of whieh about one-ninth, 
le- | Mr. Arkin on the natural history and com- | or 30,325,000lbs., was loss from dirt and waste 


mercial history of cotton.—The word cotton, in spinning, and the produce was 246,935, 000lbs. 
observed the lecturer, has been adopted in mo-| of yarn. Of this quantity 222,596,000lbs. was 


dern European languages from an Arabic word, | 


meaning the same thing, and which, when put 


into English letters, would be pronounced kw-| 
;| tim: in Egypt it is called gotin. 


The Spanish 


spun in England, and was thus disposed of : — 
Exported in yarn 71,662,000lbs.; ditto in 
thread 1,041,000lbs.; manufactured goods 


| 61,251,000lbs.; or about 134 millions of Ibs. 


word algodon is evidently the Egypto-Arabic| Besides the above, there were candlewicks and 
word, with the article al prefixed. The Ger-| mixed goods, of which, part were exported, 
mans, who in general avoid intercalating into | 12,000,000lbs.; supply of home market and 
their language words of foreign origin, call it | stock on hand 70,941,000lbs. 5 sent to Scotland 


Baum-wolle, i.e. tree-wool. 


Mr. Aikin then | and Ireland 5,700,000lbs.: total 88,641,000lbs. 


laid before his numerous auditors the most) Therefore, in whole numbers, about 62 per 
important notices which are to be found in)cent of the entire quantities of cotton manu- 
ancient classical authors, respecting the growth | factured in England is exported; and of this 
of cotton in India and on the coast of Arabia ;| 33 per cent is in the state of yarn and thread, 


and the importation of cotton fabrics of various 
qualities from India to Egypt by the way of the 
Red Sea. He likewise noticed the establish. 
ment of the culture of the cotton plant on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean—but, though ex- 


ts. | ceedingly interesting, our space calls upon us 


to pass on to more modern times. Cotton wool 
was imported by the Genoese and Venetians 
into England and the Netherlands in the very 
beginning of the fourteenth century; but the 
use to which it was applied, except for candle- 
wicks, is not known. In 1430, fustians were 
made, perhaps invented, in Flanders—being 
probably intended as an imitation of the velvets 
manufactured in Italy. In 1534, several ships 
from London and Bristol traded to the Levant, 
and , among other articles, cotton 
wool. It might be expected, therefore, that at 
this time some cotton fabrics should have been 


wili | established in England ; and this seems at first 


sight to be confirmed by a statement in Le- 
land’s Itinerary, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, that cottons were made at Bolton-le- 
Moors in Lancashire, and in the villages about ; 
as also by the mention in an act of parliament, 
passed in 1552 (Edward VI.), of Manchester, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire cottons. In this 
manner Mr. Aikin came down to the present 
period ; noticing, however, as he went along, 
the invention of the “spinning jenny” in 1767. 
This engine draws several threads at once; 
and as it derives its principal motion from a 
mechanical first mover, produces them more 
even than had heretofore been done by hand. 
It was soon discovered that an improved method 
of carding the cotton, before it was subjected to 
the action of the jenny, was essential to the 
good performance of the machine. This was 
attempted with some success by Mr. Hargreaves, 
was very much improved on by Mr. Peel, and 
ion in the carding ma- 
chine of Mr. Arkwright. Egyptian cotton was 
introduced in 1823 ; it i#of a long, strong, and 
silky staple, and has since been improved by 
the introduction of seeds of the Sea Islands’ 
cotton. The demand for raw cotton in the 
British market has gone on progressively in- 


is a| creasing; the following are the details of the 


importation of cotton wool for the last year, 


. | viz. — 


Uplands and New Orleans- - 262,885, 000Ibs. 

. B v'e909 seve cscs ese 3,500. 

BrAEEL 2000000. covcccee cece 26,540,000 
11,570,000 


and 28 per cent in woven goods. 
to MacCulloch, the total value of every kind 
of cotten goods annually manufactured in 


junction with the Sun. 





According 


Great Britain at present may be estimated at 


34,000,000/ ; from which if wededuct 7,000,0007. 
as the cost of the raw material, and 21,000,000/. 
as wages to 900,000 workmen, there will re- 
main for the cost of superintendence, coals, 
materials of machinery, and profit, 6,000,000/. 


The amount of capital vested in buildings and 


machinery is computed at 20,000,0007. 


The lecturer was listened to with great at- 
tention. 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
Return of Halley’s Comet. 
F. Barty, Esq. in the chair.—Several fellows 
were elected. The translation of a paper by 
Dr. Olbers on the approaching return of Hal- 
ley’s comet was read. After some preliminary 
observations, the author proceeds to shew that 
a probability exists of the comet’s being seen 
in February or March next, before its con- 
This probability arises 
chiefly from the circumstance that other comets, 
in particular that of 1811, have been visible at 
greater distances from the sun and the earth 
than Halley’s will be in the spring of 1835. 
Dr. Olbers does not suppose that Halley's 
comet is so large that, under similar circum- 
stances, it will be so easily seen as the splendid 
comet of 1811; still it is described by former 
observers, especially at its appearance in 1682, 
as having been sufficiently remarkable. Be- 
sides, it will be more strongly illuminated by 
the sun, in the proportion of 8 to 5, than the 
comet of 1811 was on the 17th August, 1812, 
when it was finally observed by Wisniewsky ; 
and, which is an important consideration, the 
latter comet was seen in July and August 1812 
with very inferior telescopes, whereas 
of great power may be employed in observing 
Halley’s comet. In reasoning on the proba- 
bility of its being visible in February and 
March next, from the splendour of its appear- 
ance in 1682, Dr. Olbers, of course, assumes 
that it has not since that time sustained any 
sensible diminution of its mass. Mamny astro- 
nomers believe in the gradual dissipation of the 
matter of comets; but we have as yet no facts 
to warrant this conclusion in t of Halley’s 
comet. In 1607, and at its last return in 1759, 
it appeared pale and dim, but im 1682 it shone 
forth with greater splendour; and the di- 
minished appearances of 1607 and 1759 may 
be explained by its position at those times 
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between the sun and the earth, without sup- 
posing its mass to have undergone any change. 
It ought, however, to be stated that Halley’s 
comet became invisible to Messier in 1759, so 
early as the 4th of June, when its distance 
from the sun was only about 1°68 and from the 
earth 1°42. About the beginning of next 
March, the comet’s distance from the sun and 
earth will be nearly the same, and = 3°78; 
but, according to the received theory of light, 
the intensity of the light of a heavenly body 
not self-luminous is proportioned to —_ R 
representing its distance from the sun, and D 
its distance from the earth. Hence, in the 
beginning of March, the intensity of the 
comet's light will be about thirty times less 
than when Messier lost sight of it; but, at 
that time, it was close upon the confines of the 
evening twilight; whereas, in March next, it 
will still be at a considerable height in the sky, 
when the twilight has entirely disappeared. 
There is a very remarkable fact connected with 
the appearance of Encke’s comet, unquestion- 
ably proved by the experience of 1822 and 
1833, to which Dr. Olbers thinks sufficient 
attention has not been given, viz. that it was 
visible at a far greater distance from the earth 
and sun before it had passed its perihelion than 
after. Should this turn out to be the case also 
with Halley’s comet, the probability of seeing 
it in the spring of 1835 will be increased. 

As an appropriate pendant to the foregoing, 
we had intended to give some particulars of the 
life of Halley, communicated at the same meet- 
ing in a paper by Professor Rigaud; but for 
the present we postpone them. 

ASTRONOMY. 


Copy of a Letter from the Secretary of the Admiralty to 
John Pond, Esq. 
Admiralty, 10th January, 1835. 
Str, — Iam commanded by the Lords Commiasioners of 
the Admiralty to acquaint you, that they are satisfied, that 
the intention with which the 
chronometers and pecuniary 
at the Royal Observatory, has 
the desire you will give notice to all con- 
cerned, that at the conclusion of the approaching trial 
such premiums will be discontinued; but, in consequence 
of this decision, their lordships are pleased to permit each 
maker to send in four chronometers of his own construc- 
tion for the said trial, which is not to commence till the 
lst of March. Their lordships being, however, still very 
desirous of advancing to the utmost perfection a machine 
which is of such value to navigation as a chronometer, 
they will occasionally reward any important improve- 
ment either in its principle or construction, by which it 
may be either so simplified as to be materially reduced 
in cost, without being deteriorated in excellence, or b 
which a greater uniformity of rate can be insured with 
more certainty, under all varieties of position, motion, 
and climate.—I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
Joun BARROW. 





I i was 
now had its full effect, and 


John Pond, Esq. Astronomer Royal. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Hamitton in the chair.—A paper by 
Col. Jackson, of St. Petersburg, on the con- 
gelation of the Neva at that place, and the 
temperature of its waters when covered with 
ice, was partly read. We defer our analysis of 
this communication until it shall have been 
completed ; and content ourselves in the mean 
time by stating, that the author finds, in 
running water, the process of congelation and 
thickness of the ice to be strictly proportionate 
to the increments of cold, and that the positive 
increase of the ice (naturally modified for dif- 
ferent rivers by the rapidity of their currents) 
is, for the Neva, about one inch for every 25 
degrees of additional cold. The greater or less 
quantity of snow will further modify the re- 
sult. The Duke of Wellington was elected a 
fellow of the Society by acclamation: four 


other individuals were also elected. Among | geniea 
the donations made to the Society was a copy | practical 


of Mr. John Arrowsmith’s new Atlas. In 
directing the attention of the meeting to this 
splendid gift, the chairman eulogised more 
especially the maps of Central Asia, North 
Western Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, South 
America, and one or two others which he had 
minutely examined. 





COMPOSITION OF THE SUN’S RAYS, AND 
CAUSES OF HEAT AND COLD.* 

I HAVE been induced to infer that the sun’s 
rays are composed of positive and negative 
electric particles, and that positive electricity is 
the principle of heat and negative electricity of 
cold, from the following reasons :—Istly, The 
positive electricity produced by the glass fric- 
tion of the electric machine excites the feeling 
of heat and elevates the thermometer, while 
good conductors of electricity are good con- 
ductors of heat, and bad conductors of elec- 
tricity bad conductors of heat. As no machine 
to produce negative electricity by the friction 
of resin, &c. has hitherto been constructed, 
consequently negative electricity, in as pure a 
state as the positive electricity produced by the 
glass, has not as yet been available to ascer- 
tain correctly what its individual properties are. 

2dly, The violet rays of the sun (as refracted 
by the prism) have, like negative electricity, a 
strong affinity for oxygen, while the red rays 
possess a strong heating power, like the positive 
electricity of the electric machine. 

3dly, The red rays and heat conform to the 
same laws in their attractions and repulsions 
by bodies; black surfaces attracting, and white 
repelling both, as appears from the experiments 
upon the inflection of light detailed in another 
part of this paper. 

4thly, The inspiration of oxygen heats and 
stimulates the animal body, from which we 
may infer the cooling property of negative 
electricity, and the heating property of positive ; 
| the oxygen here naturally extracting the former 





|affinity, and thereby leaving the positive elec- 
| tricity behind to exert its own peculiar actions. 
The inspiration of nitrous oxide, or laughing 
| gas, produces similar but less powerful effects, 
| In consequence of the mixture of nitrogen with 
|the oxygen impairing the activity of the latter. 
| Sthly, While negative electricity has a strong 
|attraction for oxygen, positive electricity has 
‘an equally strong one for the inflammable base 
| with which oxygen may be conjoined, through 
| which diverse affinities they effect the decom- 
| position of water and other oxygenous com. 
| pounds — oxygen, therefore, always containing 
a portion of negative electricity united with 
it, and inflammable matter similarly a portion 
of positive electricity. Hence is explainable the 
strong affinity subsisting between oxygen and 
inflammable bodies, through which combustion 
and oxidation are produced. 

6thly, Water and vegetable acids, which con- 
tain a greater proportion of oxygen than of in- 
flammable matter, are cooling drinks, while 
spirituous liquors, which contain a greater pro- 
portion of inflammable matter than of oxygen, 
are heating drinks: the former containing an 
excess of negative electricity, or cooling matter, 
and the latter of positive electricity, or heating 
matter, as previously illustrated ; and hence the 
opposite effects which they produce. 

7thly, Cold water is found to be negatively 
electric, and its hot vapour positively electric. 

8thly, Glass, stones, water, and all bodies 





* The first of a series of experiments upon the re- 
fraction and inflection of light, with prefatory views 
upon the composition of light; for w ieh we are in- 
to an able and, as it will be seen, a di t 
experimenter.— Had. L. G. 








having a large proportion of oxygen in their 
composition, give an infinitely greater sensa- 
tion of cold to the touch than resin, alcohol, 
and other bodies having a large proportion of 
inflammable matter: the negative electricity, 
superabounding in the former, attracting the 
positive electricity exciting the sensation of 
heat ; and the positive electricity, superabound. 
ing in the latter, repelling it; thereby giving 
rise to the distinctive appellations of cold and 
of hot bodies, according to the sensation which 
a touch of them conveys to the hand. 

9thly, The polar cold exerts a similar bleach- 
ing influence upon the fur of animals which 
water and vegetable acids exert upon linen and 
other fabrics of the loom. 

10thly, When the earth is over-heated it 
attracts cold air, and when over-cold it attracts 
hot air; so that if attraction and repulsion 
throughout nature be attributable to the two 
opposite electricities, the earth and winds must, 
consequently, be in opposite electric states, in 
order to admit of the above attraction. 

llthly, The odours of camphor, musk, &c., 
have been found by Dr. Stark to conform to 
the laws of heat in their attractions and repul- 
sions, black bodies having the greatest power 
of imbibing both, and white bodies the least ; so 
that the above substances, being constituted 
principally of inflammable matter, being heat- 
ing and stimulating when applied either ex. 
ternally or internally, and having their odours 
increased by heat and diminished by cold, we 
may conclude that positive electricity is the 
active principle of both their odoriferous and 
heating powers. 

12thly, When pieces of phosphorus are at- 
tached to the extremities of the positive and 
negative wires, with a lighted candle placed 
| between, the flame is repelled by the positive 
| wire and attracted by the negative, through 
| which the ignition of the phosphorus attached 
| to the latter is effected ; shewing thus, that the 





system of annual trials of | from the body, by reason of its negative electric | hot flame is in a positive state to enable it to 


be repelled by the positive and attracted by 
the negative wire. 

I made an experiment to ascertain whether 
or not the two electricities possessed the pro- 
perties above imputed to them, by inserting 
the ends of the positive and negative wires into 
separate fluids insulated by glass; but no per- 
ceptible change of temperature resulted. As, 
however, electric matter is known to produce 
powerful heat, some obstacle may have inter- 
vened to mar the experiment. If the above 
reverse effects of heat and cold be produced 
only by the particles of the two electricities 
when in motion, and this motion in either be 
dependent upon the attraction of an opposite 
electric matter—hence, if motion be indispensa- 
ble to produce the above results, no marked 
change of temperature would arise unless the 
above motion was for some time sustained. 
The attractions of the two electricities for 
bodies being the reverse of each other, it 
is not unreasonable to infer that in their se- 
parate states some bodies which conduct the 
one may be incapable of conducting the other, 
through which an experiment made toascertain 
their distinctive qualities might be defeated,— 
a conclusion strengthened by my having re- 
ceived many smart shocks through the silk 
covering of the negative wire, without ever 
experiencing the slightest twinge through that 
of the positive. The grand obstacle, how- 
ever, to successful results in experiments of 
the above nature will be the unavoidable 
mingling, in a greater or less degree, of the 
two electricities, in whatever way we produce 





them, in consequence. of their strong affinity 
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for each other; whereby their individual pro- 
perties will be impaired through their more 
or less neutralising each other. This I look 
upon as the most feasible explanation of the 
greater attractive and repulsive powers of the 
electricity produced from the electric machine 
than from the galvanic trough; the positive 
electricity being extricated in a purer state 
from the former, in consequence of the glass 
y gn attracting the positive and repelling 
the negative electricity. The heating pro- 
perty of the positive electricity of the elec- 
tric machine is well known; and in order to 
ascertain what is the distinctive property of 
negative electricity, it must be produced by a 
similar process to the other, substituting a resin 
or sulphur cylinder for the glass one, and re- 
ceiving the electric matter in a jar having a 
coating of resin a little way above the tinfoil 
lining, in order to prevent the positive electri- 
city attached to the surface of the glass from 
mingling with the negative electricity occupy- 
ing the surface of the tinfoil. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue following is the subject for the Hulsean prize dis- 
sertation for present year: — ‘* The resem ice be- 
tween Moses and Christ is so very great and striking, that 
it is impossible to consider it fairly and carefully without 
seeing and acknowledging, that He must be foretold where 
ge edt ana for the four prizes of 
fifteen guineas each, given by the R Representatives of the 
for the encouragement of Latin prose compositions, are” 
For the Bachelors, ‘* De fide historic recte estimanda +” 
for the Ui juates, * Utrum recte judicaverit C. 
iniquissimam pacem justissimo bello anteferendam esse ?’ 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hamitton in the chair.—Mr. Kempe 
exhibited drawings by Miss Ann Knight, of 
two bas-reliefs, discovered in 1832, in Chiches- | 
ter Cathedral, the subject Christ raising La- | 
zarus from the dead, and the sculpture of the | 
twelfth century. He considered them the work | 
of Greek artists of the Byzantine school: also | 
a drawing, by the same lady, of the Virgin and 
Child, from a fresco painting on the walls of | 
the domestic chapel of the Bishops of Chiches. | 
ter. This specimen was of the thirteenth cen- | 
tury, and very gracefully designed. The reading | 
of Mr. Schomberg’s dissertation, on the Origin | 
of the Caribs, was concluded. 











| 





' PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Monograph of the Family of Ramphastide. 

or Toucans. By J. Gould, Pus Pet Ie 
Ar page 177 of our last year’s Volume, No. 894, | 
our readers will find some remarks on the first 
No. of this work, as well as upon the first three 
Nos. of Mr. Gould’s magnificent “ Birds of 
Europe.” We then truly observed, that, in 
the whole course of our experience, we had 
seen no undertaking in this class to be com- 
pared, for accuracy of detail and splendour of 
general execution, with Mr. Gould’s superb 
productions. The happy combination of science 
and art continues still, in the specimen before 
us, to entitle him to the highest praise. This 
Part completes the Monograph of the remark. 
able tribe of the Toucans; and introduces to 
our acquaintance several new species of these 
curious birds, every one of which he has per- 
sonally examined in a living state. 

There are eleven plates, in which seventeen 
admirably coloured specimens appear as natural 
as life itself—the Ramphastos, with its immense 
bill and square tail, and the Aricari, with its 
less be ara mandibles and graduated 
tail, To inspect these the sothor fas taken 





great pains, and travelled both to France and 
Germany to visit the collections where they 
exist. From this his fidelity proceeds. Among 
the others we shall merely mention the Letiered 
Aricari (the fittest for notice in a Literary 
Gazette), which is so called from the marks on 
the edges of its mandibles resembling Hebrew 
characters. And it is worthy of remark, that | 
several flowers, shells, and insects, possess a 
similar distinction—such are the analogies in 
the different kingdoms of Nature. We have 
ourselves a shell which is almost readable He- 
brew ; and of most sacred characters too ! 

At the conclusion Mr. Gould has defined the 
anatomical structure of the Toucan with a plate. 
Though so strongly formed and with a heavy 
ntnight-Serward flight, this bird of most beauti- 
ful plumage is full of light and graceful motion 
in its native woods, chiefly in South America, 
on the Amazon and in Brazil, in Guiana, 
Cayenne, and Demerara. It is omniverous, as 
an animal with such a mouth ought to be; and 
sometimes regurgitates portions of its food — 
thus resembling ruminating quadrupeds. Again 
we recommend the work, and its most admirable 
illustration, to the lovers of natural history. 


The Complete Angler, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Part VI. Pickering. 
Piates from the tasteful designs of the la- 
mented Stothard continue to be the ornaments 

of this beautiful re-publication. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
VERSIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Third Series.) 

Korner’s Grave.— Anon. 





WueEnrz is my soldier’s grave—where have you 
laid him ? 

Sculptured aisles and vaulted tombs to sleep 

ong ? } 

A nobler urn hath the memory made him | 

Ofa life that was devoted unto war and unto) 


} 
| 


song. 

He is laid on the battle-field — there the youth | 

slumbers, 

Where war’s mighty sacrifice is offered unto | 
death ; 


There did his spirit pour its latest numbers— 
“ Bless me, oh my father!” sighed the 


hero’s dying breath. 
Ye, who so dearly held him, now follow me with 
weeping — [above— 


Yonder the green hillock his lowly grave 
There the oak, tall and old, its shadowy watch 
is keeping— [their love. 

There was the hero laid by brave men in 


Well may the young and true weep above his 
es, 
Honouring the unforgotten one who slum- 
bereth here ; 
Yet, amid the fields of death, where the red 
war-spear flashes, 
German hearts will hold his remembrance 
dear. 


Still let the urn of the brave one inherit 
The crown that was glorious around his 
youthful head : 
Maidens still ask his sweet songs, and his spirit 
Is with us, although its mortal veil be fled. 


Never, on the noble race in which he led ye, 
falter— 

Oh, my German people! forget ye not the 
brave ; 

Vow ye to your country’s cause, as if upon an 


altar— 
Make ye an altar of my youthful hero’s 
grave | 





Although but in its youth-tide, already adorning 
The early oak, with summer, hung around 
each graceful bough, 
Stately and pleasant, amid the skies of morning, 
Amid the rich and painted clouds it reared 
its lofty brow. 


bloomed our hero! and for the sunny hours 
That lifted up his young green head so beau- 
tiful above, 
There came forth all the music from the forest's 
deepest bowers, 
And sung in his boughs like the singing of 
love! 


So 


There was song amid the leaves, as if Apollo 
had suspended 
His old heroic lyre amid the thick green 
shade— 
He the god of bard and hero: — too soon the 
music ended— 
A storm in early summer, low the youthful 
oak-tree laid. 


Too soon death seized my bravest,—in the first 
spring-tide of honour 
He fell in glorious battle, a hero and a bard ; 
Dear was the debt which his country took 
upon her,— 
Her praise and her remembrance is the pa- 
triot’s reward. 


First in the holy warfare for liberty he perished— 
The path in which he led to the youthful 
brave belongs ; 
Follow ye his footsteps —so be his memory 
cherished, 
While nightingales amid the boughs mourn 
for his lovely songs. E. L 


The Sea of Love.— Herder. 
WHITHER would ye draw me, fair and faith- 
less eyes,— 
Soft as is the azure within the summer skies: 
The storms of jealous anger upon my head will 
beat— 
The fickle waves forsaking, will yield beneath 
my feet. 


And yet they lead me onwards, while in their 
swimming light 

I think not of my dangers when day declines 
in night. 

Oh, false and lovely beacons! too soon they'll 
set, and shew 

What dark and dreary caverns their sunshine 
hides below. L. 


The Sword Song of Korner. 
(This Translation is by a Young Friend.} 
* On, sword! bound on my bosom, 
What means thy lightning glance ? 
Wouldst thou woo me to the battle, 
Where armed hosts advance ? Hurrah !” 


Out spoke the noble sabre, 
‘** My master is a knight, 
And well I love the soldier 
That shrinks not in the fight! Hurrah !’’ 


‘* My own good sword! I love thee ! 
And press thee to my heart ; 
A bride from whom no hardship 
The gay bridegroom may part. Hurrah !” 


The noble sword made answer, 
** Tam thy own, thy bride! 

Oh, love! when wilt thou draw me 
Delighted from thy side ? Hurrah !’’ 


‘¢ Red breaks the kindling morning, 
And loud the trumpets sound ! 
My bride! I will caress thee 
Only on battle ground.” 
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*¢ Oh! glad and glorious promise, 
I hunger for my fame— 

My bridegroom ! I will win thee 
A high and honoured name.”’ 


“© Why ring’st thou in thy scabbard, 
My gleaming iron joy ? 

Thou askest for the battle, 
Impatient to destroy !” 


“ T ring within my scabbard, 
I languish for the fight ! 
I think upon thine honour, 
And pine to keep it bright !” 
*¢ Within thy narrow scabbard 
My own true love be still, 
Wait yet a little longer 
And thou shalt have thy fill. Hurrah!’ 


“ My love! I am worn with waiting, 
I see a garden fair— 
It is the field of victory, 


And crimson flowers are there. Hurrah.” 


*¢ Come from thy weary prison, 
Come forth my glittering bride ! 
Come forth my sword rejoicing— 
Come, bright one, from my side. Hurrah ! 


How glorious in the battle 
Gleams corslet, helm, and shield ; 
Thou thing of life and sunshine, 
Art thou mine own to wield ! 


On, on, my noble riders ! 
On, on, each German knight ! 
Bear on each fearless bosom 
The bride, beloved and bright. Hurrah ! 


Trust, trust her, all ye soldiers, 
And let her drink her fill 
Of Victory’s red torrent, 
From hearts that wildly thrill. Hurrah ! 


Kiss, kiss your steel-betrothed, 
With eyes of flashing blue ; 
Curses upon the coward 
To such a bride untrue! Hurrah! 


Now breaks the glorious morning ; 
I wave thee high above— 
I greet thee on our wedding, 
Hurrah! my iron love !” 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


Letter of George Alexander Stevens* to 
Paul Sandby, Esq. 

My worthy Friend,—I received yours with 
great pleasure; I rejoiced to think I lived so 
much in your esteem, that you give yourself 
the trouble of advising me for my interest. Be 
assured I will obey your advice, and will be in 
London about the 14th of February, or before. 

As soon as I received yours and honest 
Ned’s+ letters, which was but this morning, I, 
like a prudent general, issued out my orders 
for contracting my route, and dispatched an 
express along the Severn banks to stop the 
es at Worcester, from whence I set out for 

ndon. 

You cannot imagine the oddities I have met 
here. The first person I met with in this 
town, was Bob Derry, who keeps an inn, and 
called on me to put something into the papers 
to vindicate his reputation, and write him an 
advertisement for selling his goods and house 
by auction ;—but the dialogue between us will 
be in the Glocester Journal, which I will bring 
up with me. 








* This characteristic letter of the lecturer on heads 
seems to have been written on one of his excursions, 
above seventy years ago.—Kd. L. G. 

t Edward Rooker, an engraver, and also a celebrated 
Harlequin, 





When I came to this town, the thoroughfare 
from Bristol to Shrewsbury, I was pointed 
out as I went along the streets for the show- 
man who had half a hundred heads. A man 
came to me at the inn, and asked me whether 
I carried my show to gentlemen’s houses ? and 
how many I would shew it to at a time? and 
whether I made any sixpenny seats ? 

As I stood at the bar of the inn, a servant 
came there to enquire if the man with the 


heads was come, and what he would take to let | 


half-a-dozen people in, private? My landlord 
told me he had the captain with him just now, 
and he desired to know if I was the man who 
lectrified the heads, and whether I had any 
body to dance a hornpipe between the acts, and 
if I couldn’t sing a good song myself? The 
man at the house where I went to look ata 
room some strolling players had last year, on 
my enquiry what he would have for the use of 
it for one night to shew some heads, asked me 
if it was any thing in the poppet-show way ? 
I told him, Yes; “* That’s clever, then,’”’ he 
replyed. 

* Bring me a pint of Madeira, landlord.” 
He stared at the order, and looking in my face, 
he told me, that to be sure he had Madeira, 
but it was three-and-sixpence a bottle; and 
that he knew as how you show-men love to get 
as much liquor as you can for little money. 
** So, I'll kawl for a tankard of zyder master, 
and drink good luck to you, and be a pint on’t 
myself,” 

The mayor of the town grumbled I did not 
wait on him, and ask him leave, as all show- 
men should, he said. He keeps atin-shop. I 
went to the house, and bought a three-and- 
sixpenny dark lanthorn; bespoke two breast- 
plates, one for Alexander the Great, the other 
for the Cherokee Chief; made his wife a pre- 
sent of a ticket; was invited to dinner, and 
his worship told me, I was more of a gentleman 
than all the show-people in England. 

Here is another showman in the town—wax- 
work figures, price twopence a piece. The 
man who owns them damns me and the town; 
for, he says, “‘ its damned queer to think that 
he shews General Wolf and all his limbs, and 
all the bodies of several other generals and 
great men only for a duce a carcase, and can’t 
grabble any cole; and such a queer cull as the 
nobman is (as he calls me), nails the flats for 
two hogs a carcase.” He came to me this 
morning, and proposed that he and I should go 
partners, and travel together. 

I have heard lately that Mr. Thomas Sandby 
is made His Royal Highnesses steward. t 
Give me leave to congratulate you and him on 
it ; and to assure you, that if you had a moiety 
of reward equal to what you deserve, you 
would each keep stewards of your own; which 
that you may do, is the wish of one who takes 
pride in signing himself 

Your affectionate friend, 

Gloster, Saturday, G. A. STEVENs. 

Old New Year's day, 


So you’l find the Almanack say. 
To Mr. Paul Sandby, at 
Mr. Rooker’s, Engraver, 
in Queen’s Court, Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
A Two-acT piece, called the King’s Seal, has 
been produced here; and, though the story 
appears to be tolerably good, from want of 





I William, Duke of Cumberland, to whom Mr. Tho- 
mas Sandby was secretary, accompanied his royal high- 
ness in all or most of his campaigns, and was by him ap- 
pointed deputy ranger of Windsor Forest. 


point in the dialogue it went off very lan- 
guidly, and may be pronounced a failure. 


VICTORIA. 

HERE, and since at the Strand Theatre, we 
have witnessed the remarkable exploit of a 
Michigan Indian, who, like another William 
Tell, splits an apple to pieces, with this differ- 
ence, that he uses a rifle instead of a bow,— 
and the apple is held between the finger and 
thumb of an actor, Gale, instead of being 
poised on a boy’s head. The rifle is, of course, 
not charged beyond the power necessary to pro- 
duce the effect; but the unerringness of the 
marksman is wonderful. 





STRAND. 


|Ar this theatre, Mitchell’s Man-fred could 
jhardly improve on repetition; but we notice 
\it again, because it is in our opinion the true 
|and perfect burlesque. Serious throughout, 
|this clever performer never allows a word or 
|look to escape, to betray to the audience the 
| secret of his not being earnest, but only a close 
and humorous imitator. So few actors remem~ 
|ber this golden rule, not to o’erstep the spirit 
| of their parts, that we are always well pleased 
to bestow our applause upon its observance. 
| The same remarks apply to Miss P. Horton, in 
|this piece; which has done much towards 
|making the public appreciate those talents we 
| have always observed and encouraged in her. 








VARIETIES. 

Aliases.—In the Dublin University Calender 
the following aliases in the names of places 
occur at page 59: — Arboe alias Ballileagh ; 
Dysertcrete alias Tullyhog ; Aghalurcher akas 
Lisnaskea; Killesandra alias Rahy, alias Raigh. 
They are all livings in the patronage of the 
University. 

Declaration of Love.—Mary Howitt we like 
so much, that we wish she bore another name. 
— Gentleman's Mag 

London University Conversazione. — On 
Wednesday a most gratifying re-union (as our 
French neighbours call such meetings) was 
held at the London University, when Captain 
Maconochie, the able secretary to the Geo- 
graphical Society, delivered an excellent lecture 
on the scientific expeditions which were in 
progress under the auspices of the Society; and 
also ran over the history of the interesting un- 
dertakings of the same description within ‘the 
last few years. Nothing could exceed the 
attention with which this instructive state. 
ment, coupled with Capt. M.’s own illustrative 
remarks, was received; but as our pages have 
contained the matter heretofore in various 
forms, we shall not now follow even the intelli- 
gent lecturer in his clear and comprehensive 
view. 

Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione. —The 
third meeting of the season was appointed for 
Thursday evening, at the London Coffee House. 

Malle. Duchesnois.— The Paris journals 
announce the death of this eminent actress. 

Geology. — A paragraph in the French jour- 
nals, though not sufficiently explicit to admit 
of our full understanding of the case, appears 
to- describe a matter of considerable geological 
interest,—namely, the discovery in a sand-pit, 
near Chateaudun, of a petrifaction resembling 
the top of a palm-tree, about 34 feet in length, 
and 1{ feet in girth at the base, whence it gra- 
dually tapers to the other end—altogether re- 
por Aa aclub. The wood is almost as sonorous 
as bell-metal ; and in the same pit are found 
petrified bones of animals, and shells belong- 
ing, it is said, both to sea and river formations. 
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Poetical Colowring.—Byron’s palette is prin. | parts 


cipally set with black and red ; butin this there 
is something not less characteristic than in the 
purple and gold of Homer.—Field’s Chroma- 
tography. 

A farmer in the northern part of Scotland, | 
some forty years ago, when turnip culture was 
beginning to creep into the country, sowed | t 
a head ridge for the use of the public; and 
put up a label with this inscription, ‘* You are 
requested to steal out of this spot.”—Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture. 

Fine Arts: Portraiture.—From the last 
Number (13) of the Repertory of Patent Inven- 
tions, &c. we observe that a patent has been |* 
sealed for a newly invented machine or ap- 
paratus, by means of which a perfect fac-simile | ™ 
of the human countenance can be immediately 
produced, or the exact copy of a bust or seulp- 
tured figure, or of a living or other subject, 
taken. Another patent, of some interest to 
the literary, alias scribbling, world, is for an 
improvement in steel or metallic pens ; so that | Gaze 
we may all become (a consummation devoutly 
to be wished) better writers. 

THE ALPHABET TO MADAME VESTRIS. 

TuovuGH not with lace bedizened o'er, 

From James’s and from Howell’s ; 
Ah! don’t despise us twenty-four 
Poor consonants and vowels. 
Though critics may your powers discuss, 
Your charms applauding men see, 
Remember you from four of us 
Derive your X. L. N. C. 
Dec. 29, 1834. 
VESTRIS’S ANSWER TO THE ALPHABET. 
Dear friends! although no more a dunce 
Than many of my betters, 
I’m puzzled to reply at once 
To four-and-twenty letters. 
Perhaps you’ll think that may not be 
So hard a thing to do— 
For what is difficult to me 
Is A. B.C. to you. 

However, pray, dismiss your fears, 

Nor fancy you have lost 


J. 8. 


Believe me, till existence ends, 
Whatever ills beset you, 
us oldest literary friends, 


never can forget 
Dec. 29, 1884. vrs 


J.R.P. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
English Literature—We observe that it is proposed, 
and we trust it will be carried into to erect and 
endow a Professorship of E Literature in the Uni- 
versities of Vienna and or, if professorships be 


80 to t ‘hem as that the annual 
stil may be a suitable reward to the professor, for the 
attraction and u of his lectures,— but not to reach } 


such an amount as to excite —! in the attainment 
of the chair, or, by the —— the Se 
lument, ‘jon ne - f distinction. “En 

t o ° - 
(observes the this de- 
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of Sweden, where the dialects, either owing to their 
antiquity or to their provincial character, were more in- 
telligible, and so like to old top ogy uage, that ta ey 
differed from it only as the nglish used 

Robert of Giemsa exhibiting th ty transition from os 
Saxon to the Eng , or that which Bellenden 
adopted in his rome rom oO Boethius, differs from the 
English now in use. A great number of the inhabitants 
of Trényem, once the capital of Norway, 
k the —_—, language; and, as it is so nearly allied to 
reir own, they learn it with ease and expedition, many 
panne and even whole sentences, being the same in both. 
The commerce of Trényem is carried on chiefly with 
Ireland ; and it is to the irish that the strange names of 
Dronton and Drontheim, as — to this city, are to 
be attributed. The language of the Finlanders has in 
it many words which are common to the Scots and Ger- 
mans. For instance, ae a es in all the thiee 
es has the same »— kirn, 
heme ay! &e. Such, en bel being eens eee e of the 
— h language and the respect entertained for it by 
a oy abe let us (says the proposal) hasten to com- 
cate to them our richest treasures; and it concludes 

by recommending a subscription for this desirable object. 


» Inthe Press. 
Penruddock, +2 Tale, by the Author of ‘* Waltzbur, at 


Narrative of the Camp: s of the Bag a 
ment, since their return from Egypt in 1802, by Liewt.- 
Col. C, Cadell.— A new edition of I's Bucolics, inter- 


Ifnearly translated, by P. A. Nuttall, LL.D.—An Universal 

Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary of the World, 
founded pa the works of Brookes and Walker, by G. 
eg ae new Work, by the Author of 

= 7 ‘Sayings and ings,” ‘* Love and Pride,” &c.— The 
Rustle : Poems, by John Clare, the Northampton- 
shire Peasant. — Pantika, or Traditions of the most An- 
cient Times, by W. Howitt.— The Belgic Revolution, by 
the Author of ** Herbert Milton.”— The History and De- 
scription of Fossil — the Collieries and Coal Trade of 
Great Britain.—T he Exile of Erin, or the Sorrows of a Bash- 
ful Irishman, a Satirical Novel. — Five Hundred Ques- 
tions in Geography.—A Manual of Universal History and 
Chronology, for Use of Schools, H. H. Wilson, 
M.A.— The ’ History of the Overthrow of the — Em- 

ire, and the Formation of the caer Euro} 
bs Cc. — B.A. — The Natural and Chel Histor History 
by B. P. Lord, of the Bombay Medical Esta- 
ube A Practical Com; ium of the Diseases of 
~ Skin, by Dr. J. Green.—A Classified Index to Cuvier's 
Animal K: om, by E. Griffith, F.A.S.—The Epistolary 
Guide, or New Letter-Writer, by J. H. Brady.—Chemical 
Attraction, an Essay, in Five Chapters, by G. L. Hume. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy and Sicily, with 


an abi Translation of Lanzi’s H eA of Painting, 
by the Rev. G. W. D. Evans, 3 vols. 8v: . bds.— 
a Memoirs, by J. Forbes, . 2d ‘cation, revised 


a his Daughter, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. ; Illustrations to 
ditto, royal 4to. 32. cloth. — Social Evils and their Re- 
medy, by the Rev. C. B. Taylor, Vol. III. 4s.—Probation, 
and other Tales, 2d edition, small 8vo. 8s. bds.— Facts 
and Fictions, or Gleanings of a Tourist, = a 78. 
cloth. — The Maid of P: » a Venetian T: 
Golland, 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. bds. — The Mysterious Pridal, 


by W. S. Stone, 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. bie Debite Cal, 
versity » 1835, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — Treasury of 
Scripture Knowledge, fep. -_ 12s. cloth.—The Treasury 


Bible, Tn 8vo. 30s. cloth, or demy 4to. with for 
MSS, price.— Burke’s Commoners of Great Britain, 
b fT il. roy pred. y tear ahe lls. 6d. cloth. — The Revolutions of 


jirections 

y from Thunder and Lightning, J. Leigh, 

Jun. Esq. 1s. oe ide ona wits various 
roan ; 


and M 32mo. 5s. 8s. moroeco.— 
Lord Eadaville on on the Epistle to the Hebrews, royal 8vo. | the World. 


16s. cloth.— The Rev. Baptist W. Noel on the Sanctifica- 
tion of the Sabbath, 18mo. Is. cloth.—Wilberforce’s Prae- 
tical View of Christianity, 32mo. 2s. cloth. — Marshall’s 
Tables of Interest at 4 per Cent for 365 Days, from 1002. 
to 10,0002. 8vo. 8s. bds. — History of Evesham, by George 
oft with Plates, 8vo. 9s. bds. — Dr. Sam. Miller on t 
Office of Ruling E Tider. in the Presbyterian Church, 12mo. 
cloth.— Rev. J. Hawkesworth’s Progressive Lessons i in 
English Sentences, 2d edition, 12mo. 3s. sheep; Ditto in 
Latin tion, 12mo. 3s. = sheep.—Treatise 
on Friendly Societies, by C. Ansell, » F.R.S. 8vo. 5s. 
— Library of Useful Knowledge : Tres on Algebraical 
Geometry, by the Rev. S. W. Waud, M.A. 8vo. 5s. (id. 
cloth.—The » new edition, with an A ndix, 
8vo. 21s. cloth.—The Riches of Chaucer, by C. C. Clarke, 
2 vols. 12mo. 18s. cloth.—The Christian Ladies’ M i 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


K INS ’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


Senior Department. — The Classes in Theology, the 
Classics, Mathemativs, English Literature, and History, under 
the superintendence of the Principal and Professors the Kev. 
T. G. Hall and John Anstice, will be re-opened on Thursday, the 
22d instant. 
he Classes for Private Japtesetion in bie the Oriental 

and other Foreign g the same day. 

Medical School.—The | Spring C Course of Lectanes w will commence 
on Wednesday, the 2ist instant. 

Junior Department,—The Classes in the School will be re- 
opened on ends, 

Jan. 1, 1835. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 





the 26th instant. 
w. 


QT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL— 
The Spring Course of Lectures will commence on Tues- 
day, January 20th, 1835. 
On Practice of Medicine, by Dr. Williams. 
On Clinical Medicine, by Dr. Williams, Dr. Roots, and Dr. Bur- 


ton. 
On Anatomy, Physiology, and Operations of Surgery, by Mr. 

Mackmur lo, and Mr, oe 
A y Mr. B. Travers, Jun., and Mr. 





a 
F. Le Gros Clark. 
Superintendence of Practical Anatemy, by the Lecturers and 
monstrators, 
Morbid wees by Dr. Barker. 
On Surgery, by M 
On Clinical buigery, by Mr. Travers, Mr. Green, and Mr. 


Tyrrell. 
On Chemistr » by Mr. R. Phillips. 
On Materia Medica, b: pe * weacgal 
On Midwifery, by Dr. 
On Forensic Nicdieine, we 


| Dr. Lister and Mr. R. Phillips. 
On Botany, by Mr. Jos. Hayes. 
Prospectuses for further particulars of the Lectures, and H 
pital practice, may be had by applying to Mr. Whitfield, the 
Apothecary. 


f te REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
&c. Author of the History of the Church, Pity Dr. Lard- 
net's Cyclopedia, &c. &c. RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS. 
erms, One Hundred Guineas per Annum. 
_ fant, 6 Buston Square. 


ERUSAL of NEW BOOKS.—The 

Nobility and Gentry are respectfully informed, that the 

Perusal of all New Publications may be obtained in Town or 

Country, by a moderate Year rang wh or Quarterly Sub- 

scription to the British and oreign ‘ublic Library, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square. 

The Addenda to the Catalogue of this extensive Library for 
the present Year, is just published, and may be obtained oer 
with the Terms, on application te Saunders and Otley, 
Conte Street, Hanover ere 


OMPLETION of LODGE’S ILLUs. 
TRIOUS PORTRAITS 
The Fortieth Part of the folio, and the For 
the 8vo. and 4to. Copies, completing the First 
oft this Work. 





Eighth Part of 
Second editions 


are 1 their sets 
wtdlons any = many of the Parts 3 Pinte are entirely 
out of print, and ¢ hereafter tained. Single Plates, 
to complete Copies which may have beeome damaged, may, also, 
at present, be procured at the Publishers’. 

The Third, Fourth, and Fifth editions of this Work, which 


within the 
peri d fer their termination. 
Harding and pom 4 Pall Mall East, and every bookseller in 





are also ina somal of p 




















the kingdom. 
BE rill 
cal ie No 
\ PANORAMIC VIEW of KI 


ORGE’S , part of the COLONY of ade 
nal Drawings taken on the spot by 
Lieut. R. Dale, Sixty-Thind age 

anorama the Sound with Princess Royal and 
Oyster Harb of Albany and the surrounding 
Country—Sketches mee of Natives, and some of the most 
prominent eed of the Vegetable eaten of that part of 

The 


e Panorama 
The Print is richly co! Soleusedy and accompanied with a descrip- 
tive Pamphlet, embellished with a ieating of the Head of a 

Native Chief. 
London: Published by J. ams Colonial re rane 18 Holborn. 
And to be had of 3 B and P: 








Tice 11. 6s. 


TALACTITE CAVERN at MITCHELS- 
TOWN.—Three Engravings and a Ground Plan of this 
Extraordinary Cavern, with a minute and cerrect Description of 
the various formations which have been discovered in it, are 
given in the Dublin Penny Journal of December 27th. 

*,* The Number of Saturday, January 3d, contains a handsome 
and’ correct Almanac for the year 1835, with interesting articles 
on the appearances and motions of Comets, Eclipses, &c. &c. and 
a review of the Comic Almanac, illustrated with five weil 
executed Engravings; altogether, this will be found one of the 

ublished. 





Vol. II. 7s. cloth.— Renoult’s Letter to his Father on Re- 
‘ligion, 18mo. 2s. cloth. — Field’s Freatise om Colours and 
Pigments, 4to. 21s. cloth.—Lacroix’s Elements of Algebra, 
Translated by W. H. + ge Be 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. — Little 
Fables for Little Folks, with 20 Woodcuts, 18mo. 2s. 
cloth. — Crosby’s Builder’s New Price-Book, 1835, 8vo. 
>. sewed. — Bean’s New Atlas of Classical Geography, 

= 8vo. 16s. hf.-bd.; or 4to, same price. — Theological 


ibrary, Vol. X. (containing Russell’s History of the | 


Church in Seotiand, Vol es Ge cloth. 
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To CORRESPONDENTS. 
Erratum. —In the last stanza of “ the Earth’s Di- 
vision,” in our last, 
«« All, said the god,” 


for * Ah! said the god,” &c. read | foatod 





most Almanaes yet p 
Also, just published, price 6d. 

Thirteen Views of the Dublin and Kingstown 
Rail-road, with a full and entertaining description of the Loco- 
motive Engines and entire line from Dublin te Kingstown. 
Dublin, P, D. Hardy; London, R, Groombridge, 6 Panyer Alley, 

Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 

NOVELTY IN THE ARTS. fe 

Just published by Ackermann and os 96 Strand, 

(being the first of a Series 
HE CASKET of KNO WLEDGE. 
Containing an Epitome of the Science of Phrenology, 
and the Moral Influence of Phrenology when directed to the 
purposes of Education—arr. for the social circle on a set of 
cards, within the compass of a neat poeket volume, and illus- 
with am Embossed Head so as to render it perfeetly in- 
telligible to every class of readers, 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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ee NE SE > 
ENT’S LITERARY ADVERTISER.— 
A Supplement to the Literary Advertiser for 1834 is 
, (Price One Shilling,) con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the New Books published in 
London from January December inclusive, with their sizes 
and prices; also a List of the Principal Engravings published in 
London during the same period, with the Names of the Painter 


issued with the January Number. 


and Engraver of > subject, and the style, size, and publication | 


price of each Print. 
London: Published by Robert Bent, Aldine Chambers, 13 Pa- 
ternoster Row ; and, being stamped, may be had free of postage. 
*,* The Literary Advertiser, published on the 10th of every 
ment®, is supplied, postage free, by all Booksellers and News- | 
venders, price t Shillings per Annum. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NEW GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
In | thick vol. 12mo. 7s, 6d. neatly bound, 


HE FOUR GOSPELS and ACTS of the} 
APOSTLES in GREEK, with English Notes, selected | 
for the Use of Young St rae and a Lexicon 
By the Rev. E. J. OGHEGAN, ‘AM. M.R.L.A, 
Editor of ‘enophon ‘8 Cyropedia, &c. Se. 

“A book which we most heartily recommend, as one of the 
most useful that has for some time issued from the press.”—Dub- | 
lin University Magazine. 

Nearly ready, a 
Plato’s Ap of Soerates, Crito, and Phe- 
do, in Greek, with the Latin Version of Fieinus, and copious En- 
glish Notes, by C. S. Stanferd, A.M. late Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege. 
Ovid’s Fasto, with English Notes, by C. S. | 
Stanford, A.M. 12mo. 5« 6d. cloth. 

Dublin: Printed for William Curry, jun. and Co.; Simpkin 

and Marshall, Londen; sold by all Booksellers. 








In 1 vol, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 


shee FRENCH READER’S GUIDE; or, | 


iscellaneous Selections in Prose and Verse, Seams the | 
best French a of the Two last Centuries, and from the 
most ished Writers ef the present day; with Explanatory 
Notes upon the most difficult Passages and Idiomatic Expressions, 
~ ~ plan a to render Reading and a peculiarly 
the French Languag 
“ra weer the assistance of Public Education and Private | 
Study, as well as for the — of Persons already ac- 
quainted with French Literatur 
By M. De La CLAVERIE, 
Member of the Grammatical and Li 
Professor ef the French and Ltalian var Author in yy ge late | 
Teacher in the University of feng uthor of « 
Practical French G and of Models 
of Modern French 7, nomen Th 
London: Smith, Elder, and 4 Cornhill ; and W. Grapel, 
Lrverpool. 





In Two Parts, each 9. Gd. neatly a in black; or seumafatn, 
5s. neatly bound in calf, 


‘HE NEW WEEK’S PREPARATION 


fora WORTHY RECEIVING of the LORD'S SUPPER’ 
by the aa of England; and 
is 





as 
a Com: te the Altar, 
Behaviour and Devotions at = Lord's Table 
Revised by SAMUEL WIX, A.M. F. R. and A.S. 
Vicar of St. Barthotomew-the-Less, London. 

Printed for Longman and Co.; J. Ric oy eg J. M, Rich- 
ardson ; Hatchard and Son: Baldwin and Co.; J., G., and F. 
Rivington; J. Dencan; Whittak ——- Ce; Siasphin and Co, ; 
8. Hodgson; and — and 

whom may be had. 
The Original 1 New Week's ‘Preparation for 
a ~~ bey == get Salo Supper, &c. 
Two Parts, each ls. bonad. ‘ 
The New Whole Duty of Man. 


8vo. 9s. bound, and 12mo. 5s. 6d, bound. 





In | thick vol. fifth edition, price 15¢. =~ 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Sy Cunien, 
and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a copious 
Collection of _ Prescriptions, Medical Management of 
Children, &c. whole forming a comprehensive Medical 
Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 
«« It is very far above the celebrated Buchan’s; and we shall 
preserve it as the advice ofan invaluable friend, to which we can 





terary Society of Paris, 


INTRODUCTORY BOOKS IN aaa ARITHMETIC, 
AND BOOK-KEEPI 
Published by ie ~ ave Maria Lane. 


N EASY GRAMMAR “of WRITING; 


» Penmanship Analysed. mgt Rules for the | 


Dormations of Letters, —— of Words, &c. with examples. 
RY. 


i 


Perry's First, Second, and Third Sets of | 
xplanatory en $ adapted to the Rules given in the Grammar. 
Price (each) 8d. 


Perry’s Copy-Books ; “Nos. 1, 2, and 3, ruled to 


correspond with the Copies. Price (each) éd. 


Il. 
In 4to. price ls. 
Pinnock’s First Ciphering-Book, containing 
easy exercises in the First Rules of Arithmetic. 


Also. 

Pinnock’s Second and Third Ciphering- 
Books, calculated to — the Student. for the more advanced | 
Rules. 4to. priee 3s. each 
\A Key to the Three Ciphering- Books, in which 

are given Six Answers toeach Sum. 12mo. price 3s, 6d. 
By these Ciphering-Books, much time and trouble will be 
saved, the sums being all set, and the rules inserted. The teacher 





will derive much assistance from the Key, which has a series of 


answers to every question, by which a great variety may be intro- 
| duced in the exercises of the scholars without any difficulty. For 
| ladies’ schools, and for the use of parents who instruct their own" 
; children, this set of books is particularly recommended. 


| ated 


Pinnock’s Arithmetieal Tables of Money, 
rar. and M » with Q ‘or ination, Notes, 





Iv. 

In 8vo. a new edition, price 8s. bound, 

| An Introduction to Book-Keeping; com- 
Fallen Inland and Forei 
talian Method, or Double Entry, and the present practice, or 
the Counti » with a C of three Methods. 
To which are subjoined, Queries and Answers on Merchants’ 
panes ate. &c. with engraved Forms. By C. Morrison. 





| THE THREE ENGLISH PRESIDENCIES IN INDIA, 
Beautifully illustrated me nrg R.A. and bound in 


orecco, 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL. 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
The Vol. for 1835 describes the Presidency of Calcutta,—the 
| Vol. for 1834 Madras,—and Bombay will be described in the Vol. 
| for 1886, 
« These scenes will be read with enduring interest.”— Atlas. 
« The engravings will charm every one.”-—Chambers’ Journal. 
“Of all the Annuals this is by far the most instructive and the 
| most amusing.”—Sun, 
London: Edward Churton, late Bull and Churton, Public 
Library, 26 Holles Street. 








Pi Be wn peerar ge 
« Bve. price 1 


NEW it ‘ORIGINAL “WORK on the 


or, a Treatise om the Nature, Principle, and 

Manufacture of the various ge of sma)! Fire Arms. 
} By WILLIAM GREENER, 
Inventor ofan improved Method alge sey poner > by Percussion. 

1 have no hesitation in saying, that I consider it by far the 
best work ever written on the subject, and I should recommend 
the perusal of it to every 'cocsy in the united kingdom.”— 
Extract of a Letter from Col. Hawker to the Author. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





THE CELEBRATED BLIND BE AVEREED. 
In demy ~~ ee Prd several highly finished lithographic 
. extra cloth, the 2d Vol. of 
OLMAN" Ss TRAVELS; embracing the 
—- Cape Colony, Caffreland, etl Mada- 
ar, &c. d&c. 
“ This episode in the record of travels is almost incredible.”"— 
Atlas. 


“« For this volame we cannot but anticipate a circniation as 
wide, we were going to say, as the Author’s Travels.” —Lit. Gaz 
“ We have met with any work so replete with interest- 
ing information.” —Observer. 
« Lieutenant Holman’s work is — of the most _ ap a 
that has ever we in any age er country. Sun 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





refer in the hour a need, without any deubt of bei mg t fi 
by its wisdom.”—Li Chronicle. 

“In the ae ofa a respectable physician, well known in our 
bed with much ef ali that modern practice 
has poe A te be valuable, and is incomparably superior to 
ever similar work in our language.”— Wesleyan Magazine 

“le is altogether deserving of permanent popularity. MoE ondon 
W ‘eekly Review. 

“It is one of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times.”— Olio. 

“The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciates. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely deseribed, that mistake is scarcely pos- 
sible.”—Bristol Journal, March 16. 

“*« We are enabled to bear ietinene to the great usefulness of 
this volume.”—F eter Post, March 28. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 

Lae Sold by all Booksellers. 


Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 
_ 2. On the Diseases of Females ; a Treatise 
ng their Symp Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 


With numerous instructive Cases. including the Diseases and 
Designed as a 











my 4 gigs 


URNE Ts 5 PRACTICAL HINTS on 

PAINT matt lilustrated by nearly 100 Etchings from 

the most admired Paintings of the Italian, Flemish, and Duteh 
Schools. 

This work is ded to the student in art, 
in the new edition of = Encyclepadia Britannica—see the 
article Drawing. 

A few Copies remain of the large paper with India proofs of 
the plates, and a Portrait of the Author. French boards and 
lettered 6l. 6s. 

James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 
Beautifully printed in — apes atee 7s. cloth, or bound in 


ELECTIONS from. the WORKS of the 
AMERICAN POBTS, with some Introductory 
uv *,* » The above very interesting volume contains marty beaut 








Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. m 
Companion to the Author’s “ Modern Domestie Medicine.” 
Containing an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treat- 
ment of Bpilepsy. 

*« It is an admirable performance, and should aoe a place in 
every family establishment.” —Bath Herald, 3d May, 

“A most desirable acquisition,” —Reading ty rm J une, 


of e most celebrated American Poets, and 
fechedes some of the finest poetry that has ever been given to the 
public. As a present for youth, for premiums, it has no equal, 
and the Selections being perfectly new to a British Public gives 


itan 
Dubiin: printed for W. F. Wakeman, and sold by Simpkia, 
Marshal, and Co. and R, Groombridge, London, 











Trade, arranged by Single Entry, | 





UNIQUE PRESENT. 
For 1s 6d. splendidty aaea or — ~ ae for 2s. in 


rich colours and 


HE PARLIAMENTARY SY STEM of 

SHORT-HAN 

By Titomas PARKER. 
» 32mo. 

“This is a very =<, sae and sensible exposition of a 
; System of Stenography which has the recommendation of long- 
experienced utility. *® It is altege: free from 
| quackery and pretence, and is very handsomely got up.”— 
| National Standard. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


HITTAKER’S SERIES of FRENCH 
CLASSIC AUTHORS, pee thy by Whittingham, in 

royal 24mo. with Frentispieces and Vignettes. 
“ Beautifully printed and prettily ormamented, the present 
| graceful little tomes only require a morecco or russiam dress to 
deserve a place in every rosewood bookcase. The Engravings are 

very beautiful.” —Literary Gazette. 
2s. 6d. 


| Paul et Virginie. Par St. Pierre. 


| Elisabeth ; ou, Les Exiles en Sibérie. Par 
| Madame Cottin, 2s, 6d 

Histoire de Charles XIE. Par Voltaire. 
5s. 6d. 

Bélisaire. Par Marmontel. 3s. 


| Les Aventures de Télémaque. Par Féné- 
lon. 5s. 
| Atala. Par Chateaubriand.—La Chaumiére 
Indienne. Par St. Pierre. 


Numa Pompilius, Second Roi de Rome. Par 


Florian. 4s, 
le Henriade, Poeme. Par Voltaire. 3s. 
Estelle, Pastorale. Par Florian. 2s. 6d. 


Les Incas; ou, la Destruction de l’Empire 
du Pérou. Par r+ ten Roy 5s. 

Gonzalve de Cordoue;: ou, Grénade Reeon- 
quise. Par Florian. 5s. 

Guillaume Tell; ou, la Suisse Libre: et 
Eliézer Nephthali. Par Florian. 3s. 

Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. 
Sage. 2 tom. 10s. 

Abrégé des Vies des Anciens Philosophes. 
Par Fénélon. 4s. 

Histoire de l‘Empire de Russie sous Pierre le 
Grand. Par Voltaire. 5s. 


These elegant editions may be had in various bindings. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


Par Le 


Eee In 8 vols. post 8vo. price 1. 11s. 6d. board 
HE _ MANUSCRIPTS of ERDELY ; 
my GEORGE STEPHENS, Esq. 
“ A scholar’ sfancy.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 











NEW bay 
Just published by Longman, Kees, 


NNUAL BIOGRAPHY and 
OBITUARY, Vol. 7. for 1835. 8vo. 15s. 
Principal Memeirs :— Drury, Wm. Sotheby, 
Lord Grenville, Rev. Daniel Seneee, Bishop Jebb, Mr. fonts 
Lander, Samuel ay wd pa omas Te! 


Thomas Stothard, Esq 
Douce, Esq., Earl Semen, 


rc. Greg, Ni John Leach, Siencls 
e 


Duke of Gloucester, &c. 
The Second Volume of the Sacred History of 


the bags ~ a Belbesophtastty ally considered, 
aSon. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. Svo. le. 
Also, the Fifth Edition “* the First Volume. $vo. 14s. 


111. 
The Moral of Flowers. With 24 Resnsifalty 


coloured Plates. 1 vol. royal Sve. 2d edition, 300. 


*,* This edition contains ae oems. 
“The preface has done better than, keep. the word of promise 
to our ear, for it made no promise, Dat een | us hope, by 
its pure expression of religious every 





age has more than fulfilled ; for the truth is, that the volume is 
ull of exquisite poetry, and that there is not a single stanza in it 
at all without either a thought, a feeling,jor an image, coloured 
by that dewy light which comes breathing fresh and fair from the 
font that flows but for the chosen children of sensibility and 
genius,” —Blackmood's Magazine. 


Iv. 

A Treatise on Marine Surveying. 
Thomas Charies Robson, of the Hon. East India Company's By 
vice. 8vo. with seven Plates, 10s. 

“It is just such an elementary work as is required for the use 
of those who have all to learn. Mr. Robson has conferred a 
benefit upon the maritime interest at large.”—Metropolitan Mag. 

“ A very able and very useful _ "—Literary Gazette. 


A New and Original Work on the Gun $ or, 

a Treatise on the Nature, Principle, and Manufacture of the 
ike descriptions of small Fire Arms. By William Greener, 
ay of an improved Method of Firing Cannon by Percussion. 
8vo. 

wy - no hesitation in say that | consider it by far the 
best work ever written on the subject, and I should ree: 
the perusal of it to every gunmaker ~ = united kingdom.”— 
Extract of a Letter from Col. —— he Author 





Short Whist ; its Rise, Progress, and Laws: : 
together with Maxiens ~s make 
any one a Whist-Player. In foolscap & 80. 
with a Frontispiece, price ed 


‘ajor Reeees, 
fancy cloth. 


Irish Melodies. By "Thomas 


Moore 
12th edition. Contai Sengs published in the Tenth 
Number of the Melodies, F oclscep Gyo, I0e, 


im a Series of Letters to — 
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_ THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





aici eeateiaiiiaa 
A SUPERIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS. 


8vo. consisting of 22 maps, beautifully engraved b 
"Ruel, with colow ngs n price 12s. re Bowe. ote half- 
hound, or uncoloured 


N ATLAS ‘of fatto add GEOGRA. 
PHY, with a C Iti d from the 
latest and best ra. 
J.C. Suséatt, Geographer. 
T e following are the Contents : — 
1, Orbis Veteribus Notus. {14, Oriens. 
2. Bri 15. Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, et 
3. Gallia. esopotamia. 
4. H 16. Colchis, Armenia, Iberia, et 
Albania. 
17. Aigyptus- 
18. Africa Hin ape Numidia, 
Mauritania, et Libya. 


19. Terra Filiorum Israelis. 
/20, Judewaet R 





6. iit Vv: Rh 
6. Illyricum, Vindelicia, ee 
ia, Noricum, et Panno- 


7. Italia Septentrionalis. 

a27— 

9. Macedonia, Thracia, Meesia,' 
Dacia. 


10, Grecia extra Pelo 
ll. PB mnesus et 


ionalis. 
12, Insule Maris Zgei. 
13. 4 sia Minor. 
The Index is very copious, and includes the modern names of 
= now existing; and the quantities are marked of all words 
or which there is authority. 


4 the same Author, 

A new edition, corrected to the present time, in royal 8vo. price 
12s, half-bound, with coounel outlines; the same uncoloured, 
price 10s, half-bound. 

phy, 


Russell’s General Atlas of Modern 
in Xda Maps, composed from the latest and best Autho- 
*,* To this edition has been added, an Index of the Names 
of al Cc — Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, 
Capes, Gulfs, I: A, pew aaa be to be 
found on each Map, with the Latitude tude, and a 
z — to the Map on which each Sodlicules Name is to be 
foul 
Also to be had, just published, 
Russell’s. Atlas Ancient and Modern 
y> a quarto, with Consulting Indexes. Price 1/. 4s. 


Printed for rinted for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





&c. 
21, Roma, aes Romana, Sy- 
nnesum. rac’ 
recia Me- 
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A thene:,Hieresolyma,Tro- 


22, Ch 
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2 vol 8. Bv0. 
‘THREE YEARS in the PACIFIC. 
Saas coun nee een Brazil, prt ,» Bolivia, Peru, &c. 
“tichara OFFICER in eo ¢ United States’ Navy. 
they, 8 New Burlington Street. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS. 


With Two = from to by Pickering, uniform with 
ey 
UG E- N E A RA M. 
By E. L. wOLwee, Vas 
Author of “ The Last ——— en” &c. 


Richard sod Beatin, Om 8 New ‘Wldngnen ‘Bieeet, 





ition, revised, in 
NGLAND and the ENGLISH. 


Pf aM Rt, 
A View of the late Even: rents and the late Changes. 
“No man 


wae tS BULWER, peered 
or taste read 
pleased with this work.” — tie to or gaan <sfcas 
Richard Bentiey, 8 New Burlington Street. 


R. MONTGOMERY'S POEMS. 
Price 7s. 6d. el tly bound in silk, gilt edges, witha 


tispiece 
OE Wonns ecnonm from the POETICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT R MONTGOMERY, B.A Author 


Messi 








essiah,” &c. 
With Te Introductory and tai 
Extracts the Satires nd Jan Appendit ‘cont — 
It is a book oe ontciaeean tie principles; and ngs 
Rardlybe made the companion of Youth-?-t i rou 


E. Churton, Holle Btrets ei A Mason oe 





renee CLASS BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
Radyo pane Co., Ave Maria ry) London. 


er ‘JUVI ENILE VREADER, ‘adapted to 
the capacity of Young _— 


In 18mo. the 6th ii a price 4s. 6d, 


Pinnock’s eee Pa nglish Reader, for 


1gmo. the 10th edition, 
Introduction to Pinnock’s Explanatory Reader. 


IV. 
In 12mo. a new edition, with numerous Engravings, Back 5a. 





Platt’s Literary and Scientific Class 
This work contains popu ol 
and useful of science, written in sane lan- 


guage. in the end of the volume consist of a series 
of reflections on the works 
on oe collected from the best 


In smal! 8vo. with en ial gains the 2d edition, price 7s. 


Beauties of the British Poets, 
with introductory Observations. By the Rev. G. Croly. 


In snsenliaiai ae. 
Pinnock’s Moral Poetical Miscellany. 
Messrs. Whittaker and _ have ved blished a new I 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 
Published by Messrs. Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place, Lon- 
don, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Smith and 

Son, Glasgow ; and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


HE HISTORY of the BRITISH 
COLONIES, 
By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 
Vol. I.—Asia; Vol. 11. The West Indies; Vol. III. North 


America 
“ We leave the ‘ History of the British Colonies’—the history 
of a system of upon a parent-land 
wueneeuplod in the annals of mankind —to make its way as 
ily and as assuredly as it merits into every good library 
throughout these colonies and that parent-land.”—Lite-ary Ga- 
xette. 





‘ 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S EDITION OF 

The Life and Works of Robert Burns. 

Now completed in 8 vols. splendidly illustrated, price 5s. each. 

«“ The Life of Burns, by Allan Cunningham, surpasses all the 
biographies that have been prefixed to the modern publications of 
men of genius. Without excepting Southey’s Nelson, it equals 
the best of the various lives that have oeen published during the 
present omptusy- The staple of the work is the product of years, 
perhaps of a whole life.” —Spectator. 

*,* The Illustrations may be had separately, in Three Parts, 
price 2s, 6d. each, 8vo. and 5s. 4to. 


Captain Alexander’s Sketches in Portugal, 
during the Civil War of 1834 
With Observations on ~ fanned State and Future Prospects 


ortugal. 
ag 10s, 6d. cloth. 
« Sketches cheat” be slight, desultory, characteristic, and 
pleasant reading; and such is this volume. "Literary Gazette. 


Hyacinthe ; or, the Contrast. 
By the Authoress of “ Alice Seymour.” 
Small 8vo. 5¢. 
« 4 touching story, and fit for every age and degree. It is in- 
deed eminently calculated to improve the heart, and og the 
most consolatory lessons of pure religion.”—Literary Gazette 


The Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges, Bt. 

With Anecdotes and Reminiscences of all the leading Literary 

Men and Statesmen who have flourished eens the last 50 Years, 

In 2 vols, 8vo. ad portrai 

«¢ Every susceptible mind will ligh 
passages in this work.” quartets & Review. 


Dr. Lang’s Historical Account of New 
South Wales. 
2 vols. post 8vo., with an accurate Map, 2 
« Beyond ali doubt, the most complete and able ‘count that 
has yet been given to the public.”—Printing Machi’ 
PROFESSOR BORDWINE ON FORTIFICATION. 
In one vol. demy 4to. with numerous I!lustrations, price One 
uinea, boards, 

A Bagh. me S of Permanent Fortification. 
By J i . Professor of Fortification to the Hon. 
East India Company’ 's Military pee ages mbe- 
“The has the g of si ter 


Review. 


od with h i 











"Just received, price One Shilling (the Trade supplied), it 
BIJOUX 
ALMANACH 
AUF DAS 


JAHR 











Containing Twenty-two well-executed Etchings, representing 
the different S of human Life from 4 to 100. 

“* This is certainly one of the neatest roductions we ever re- 
member to have seen. * * *® It does great credit to the 
German ingenuity.” —Sunday Time: 

« The book (if we must so call a thin 
nail) is a curiosity, both in printing ani 
Gazette, 

London, 2 Gaees Russel! Street, Bloomsbury; A, Schloss, 
‘oreign Book and Printseller. 
F Sstade 
aT LIPERART and POLITICAL. 
HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


2d edition, revised by the Author, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 
“A very Y. « sparkling, amusing, and instructive book. 
Examiner, 


of the size of a thumb- 
engravings.” — Literary 





A E, 


Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 


RIENTAL MEMOIRS; comprising a 
eee, + f Years’ Residence ‘in India, 

AMES FORBES. A E 

BN hited by his Daw 

The COUNTESS DE MON 

Also, a 4to. Volume of lilustrations, consisting of Seventy- 

o£... and Subjects of Natural History, many of them beau- 

tifully coloured. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


_— 
"ALEMBERT. 


In 8vo. No. I. with Plates, price 2s, 6d. of the 


RBORETUM BRITANNICUM ; or, 
the e Hardy Trees of Great Britain, Native and Foreign " 
Pictorially and B ly and 8 and 
Popularly sas 
y J. C. LOUDON, F.L. me G. and Z.8, &c. 
Tobe ~ ht, in 24 Monthly Numbers, at 2s. 6d. each. 
“Pais work may be also had with ‘i e plates on drawing-paper 
(suitable for being coloured), at 3s. 6d.; or, with the Botanical 
sp partial! joured from nature, at 7#.; or with the 











holly coloured, at 10s. a number. 





London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Now ready, Vol. I. price 5s. bound (to be completed in 2 vols.), of 
R. B BULWER’S PELHAM; or, 

Ad fa 3 being the commence- 

ment of bar nee“ revised, and illustrated edition of 


** Colburn’s Modern Novelists,” 
Specie monthly, uniform in size and price with the Waverley 
ovels. 


Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley ; 
sold by all Booksellers. 








NEW EDITION OF SIMPSON’S COOKERY, , WITH BIL. L s 

OF FARE, he nd pnb wigs pene: bas OF THE YEAR. 

In small 8vo. price 8 gly half- bound, 
IMPSON’ S ‘COOKERY. “TM PROVED 
and MODERNISED; or, the Complete Modern Cook, 
ig a very ive and original collection of Recipes in 

Cookery, as now used at the best tables of London and Paris; 
Bills of Fare through every Month of the Year, adapted for smal! 
as Well as large parties; Tables of Articles in season; Lists of 
Sauces, Soups, First and Second Course Dishes, with complete 
Indexes, an with the French names to the various Entrées, &c. 

y HENDERSON WILLIAM BRAND, 

Of the Kitchen of _ late Majesty George the Fourth—Chief 
Cook to T. W. Cooke, Esq.—Earl Manvers—The Duke of Norfolk 
—The Marquis of Ailsa—and Lord Rolle. 

Brief Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row; Longman 

Co.; Hatchard and Son; J. Booker ; J. Duncan; Simpkin 
ea Marshall; Sherwood and Co. ; and E. Hodgson. 





INTS for PREVENTING DAMAGE 
by FIRE, in the Constraction and Warming of Build- 
By ALFRED BEAUMONT, Architect, 
urveyor to the County Fire-Office 
Published by J. Weale, Architectural Library, § $0 ) High Holborn. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETI ES. 

In 8vo. with interesting Plates and Tables, — 5s, cloth, 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, 

Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 


Useful Knowledge. 

TREATISE on FRIENDLY SOCIE- 
TIES, in which the Doctrine of Interest of Money, and 
the Doctrine of P ly applied to the Affairs 
of such Societi Tables, and an Appendix, 

conteining Acts of Pastaasent relating ; Friendly Societies. 

By CHARLES ANSELL, Esq. F.R.S 
Actuary to the Atlas Assurance c ompany. 

*,* This Treatise is founded on the answers procured by the 
Soctet in the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, to inquiries sent to 
Frien ily § enmpe 4 a most of the Counties | of England. Many of 

the » but a number of returns 

were received ito "shew the progress of the members of different 

> ti from all parts of England, while 

= ing Such, in the aggregate, 24,323 years of life, principally 
ween the age 20 and the age 70. 

SPANISH LANGUAGE. —Price 4s. 4s. 
NEW GUIDE to SPANISH and 
ENGLISH CONVERSATION, consisting of Dialogues, 

Idioms, Proverbs, &c. accompanied by Tables of Spanish Moneys, 

Weights, and Measures. For the use of the Spaniards, as well 


as the “are 
y J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.A.S. 
Pre bed of a French Grammar, &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A New and Easy Method of learning the 
French Genders. Price is. 
Smith, Elder, a and ‘Co. Cornhill. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


ess. 
post 8vo, 7%. clot! 
HE REVOLUTIONS of the GLOBE 
FAMILIARLY DESCRIBED 
y ALEXANDER BERTRAND, M.D. &c. 
This Work, it is hoped, wil! prove to the general reader in this 
dete for of science what Dr. Lindley’s “‘ Ladies’ Botany ” is 
do’ od thet delightful pursuit. 
Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
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ust ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo 


pane PICTURE and the PROSPEROUS 


By 
James 


the Author of “* The Exile of Idria.” 
chrane and Company, !1 Waterloo Place. 





ay eels er, DeMANCS. 
‘ednesday 1 vol. price 5s. 
THE SAXON'S DAUGHTER; “. “Tale of 
the jes, in Six Cantos. 
By the yr om Sher of An Essay on Woman,” “ the Siege of 
Constantinople,” &c. 
Also, new edition, 4s. 6d. bds. of 
Mr. Michell’s Essay on Woman. 
“« This work has our high praise. The verse has all the 
of that of Cam ene tigper ye 6 mon Magazine 
It is full of beauty —Li 
Saunders ait Suey, Conduit Stscet, yn oes 


’ A NEW EDITION OF 
L . a Fa Se 


I H, 
By the Author of ** Cavendish,” 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. is just ready for delivery. Revised and 
corrected by the Author, 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. To be had of all 
Booksellers and at every Library in the Kingdom. 
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LONDON: Published bet | Bo ne by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZE FFICE, 7 Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, yn po! A South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Exchange; K. 
Marl hh, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Patterson 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow, and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Agent 





Sor America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 
J. MOYES, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 


